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God’s object in making a human soul is not something 
that shall lie there like a lump of jelly and never do any¬ 
thing, it must always be going forward and becoming 
more wonderful,—like anything else that God makes.’ 

Dom Bernard Clements 
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PART ONE 


I 


S OME time in 1908 a young man, newly ordained deacon, 
went as curate to St. Peter’s Church, Friern Barnet. He had 
been at Pembroke College, Cambridge, and at Trinity College, 
Dublin; he had done some schoolmastering and achieved a cer¬ 
tain measure of success chiefly because of his ability to draw the 
best out of any boy he met. There seemed nothing out of the 
ordinary about him except his great height—he stood well over 
six foot and a casual appraisal of him would not have remarked 
much else. He M^as neither brilliant at preaching nor very pro¬ 
found at his studies, and few outsiders would have ventured to 
forecast an outstanding future for William Dudley Clements. 

At Friern Barnet he took the usual interest in all parochial 
matters, as behoved a conscientious curate, and if his poorly 
delivered and thinly spiced sermons did little to light flames in 
the minds and hearts of his listeners, both his speech and manner 
certainly attracted people. He possessed a happy gift of turning 
strangers into friends not by a studied attitude but by a spon 
taneous recognition of their essential quality. He was successful 
with boys and young men, less so with women. Brusqueness in a 
young and unproven curate could hardly be called an engaging 

trait, and brusque he could be, not always considering whether 
or no the occasion demanded it. 

There lived but one woman in his life, and she was his mother. 
In the few and scattered personal notes, belonging to that period, 
one can find many an echo of his devotion to her, his gratitude 
to God for having given her to him, and his never-ebbing need to 
^are all his experiences, ambitions, and urgencies with her. 
Iheir relationship had that rare and lovely quality of mutual 
understanding too delicate and perfect to allow of any curtained- 
ott comers. From her son’s early boyhood Mrs. Clements seems 
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to have been intimate with all his strivings, impulses, and re¬ 
actions to life, people, and things. In a way he was far too in¬ 
articulate to describe, she was England to him, the England of 
that home life where deep and true feeling could never be stained 
or cheapened by vulgar sentimentality or unwholesome all- 
absorbing possessiveness. Later, Fr. Clements’ growing and 
deepening would take him further and further from the share in 
her own day’s circumstance, but her vision and her charity were 
too big to see in it any danger of formal estrangement, so much 
at one with his spirit was she from the very beginning. 

Always he was a man of swift impulse, of action carried out on 
the folded wings of a moment, of decisions made against the white 
flash of something he accepted as revelation. Such a necessarily 
breathless attitude to life’s demand and challenge inevitably led 
to slower, often grey-coloured moods of retrospection. He recog¬ 
nized them as such. ‘. . . I, who had always lived in the palace 
of the future, have taken to living in the past. . . . TTie broken 
threads I left at my school . . . the work, good and bad, un¬ 
completed, taken up by others, doubtless well. How are they 
being spun? How is it carried on? What fortune attends it? I 
carry the broken threads about with me. , . 

The admission, which he shared with no one, his mother ex¬ 
cepted, strikes a note of honesty far above the average. The 
decision to abandon a schoolmaster’s career and to take Holy 
Orders had doubtless been made in one of those swift white 
flashes. Naturally, neither retrospection, nor misgiving even, 
could have the way barred to them once the white flash had 
vanished against the drab background of the usual in life. An 
Englishman through and through though he was, Fr. Clements 
always clung to the exotic, and nobody could have such rare 
magic for their daily bread. The heightened moment came and 
went, the walls turned grey, the day’s pedestrian tasks looked 
almost irksome, and the common dole of a young curate’s life 
turned into a stale loaf in his hands. Yet somehow or other the 
thing which was to companion Fr. Clements all through his busy 
and occasionally dusty pilgrimage never utterly abandoned him, 
the old-fashioned and ever new faith in God’s wisdom; and a 
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few months later he learnt, with a truly enviable clarity, that the 
decision made had been a right one, and something like a presage 
of later and fuller years runs through a casual entry in his notes, 
his perception that the Ecclesia Dei was a close-knit corporate 
body, the links binding all the members together independent of 
outward circumstance: 

‘Life is a big campaigning ground, where every man is under 
orders from a general he does not ever see. Sometimes it is his 
good luck to march shoulder to shoulder with a friend for a bit, 
even to Hght shoulder to shoulder with him, but the order may 
come suddenly, and the one marches ofi to some other place 
where he is wanted’—in such a recognition lay both comfort and 
purposefulness. Then even a duty visit to some plaintive old 
invalid, her interests circumscribed by food, medicine, and the 
comfort or otherwise of her pillows, came to Fr. Clements 
clothed with the brilliant cloak of adventure, and all was well. 
The buoyancy of a boy stood him in good stead from the very 
beginning. His inner life was so much of an adventure, its ebb and 
flow carrying the impress of a mind which seemed to know so 
little and trusted so utterly. In letters and casual notes his ability 
to imagine ‘something unexpected just round the comer’ ripples 
on like the Tennysonian brook. Weather, people, buildings, some 
small-patterned scene of bustle and excitement at a tiny country 
station, a gnarled apple-tree, sunlight across the Thames, a ball 
cleaving the golden summer air across a playing field, a prim¬ 
rose s pale shyness all but hid in the generous green of a hedge; 
all these and many more were there to stir and keep enthralled 
his sense of wonder which would never know the stale and 
wooden refusals of boredom. 

People came first. At Friern Barnet Fr. Clements organized the 
first group of boy scouts the place had ever had, and the young 
people came to love him. That work meant hours in the fresh air, 
preoccupation with the endless minutiae of drill, uniform, and 
camping routine, and, in lighter moments, stories told round 
the camp-fire, its huge, unevenly petalled red flowers breaking 
across the blue dark—songs of the open air, breathless adventure 

tales cautiously laced with a none too obvious moral. In that 
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clean-cut and tidily patterned world of things to be done and in 
the doing, moods, which will continue chequering all his life, 
must needs be exiled into the background. The work was good 
for him in that it lessened the nostalgia for broken threads left 
behind at his school. Also some newly bom confidence flowered 
within him. There were a few necessarily lonely hours at Friem 
Barnet, furnished with a hidden dread of being unwanted and 
unused. The boys’ companionship, blessedly free of all attitude 
and pretence, took away some of that bitter edge. 

Yet his were never moods in the loosely accepted sense of the 
word. The Catholic Faith he had in all its grandeur and wideness, 
joyed in the deep gladness it gave him, and could also stay sober 
when the more serious notes of that great orchestra came within 
his hearing. None the less, the fear lest he were ever to take it 
all too much for granted—like a conductor’s ticket exchanged 
for a copper—often and often invaded him. ‘Light should not be 
taken for granted’ rather clumsily he tried to explain it to him¬ 
self. ‘When darkness comes, we become despondent . . . im¬ 
patient of God’s perfect development. . . . We are tempted to 
think that the light has been there all the time, and there is 
nothing very wonderful about it all. . . . But it does grow^ and it 
was not there all the time because we would not let it in. . . . 
Let us . . . thank God that He has set our feet upon this rock. 

. . . It is all real. . . .’ 

Those were neither notes for sermons nor letters to his mother 
and friends, but so many random entries taken from an incredibly 
untidy chronicle, precious because of the crowd of intimate 
touches its hurriedly scribbled lines reveal. They were written 
sometimes with the light beating furiously on his mind, when the 
pen or the pencil would jab the paper, when lines almost elbowed 
one another out, and words were left unended, and some phrases 
tellingly and tantalizingly incomplete. And again some of them 
were written from deep shadows of soul and mind. From his 
earliest schooldays disappointment bit deeply into him. The least 
lack of responsiveness in people he met, some trivial enough 
arrangement upset by someone’s forgetfulness or thoughtlessness, 
a postponed outing or an unfriendly gesture meted out to him. 
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and the darkened skies wept over him until such moment when 
the use of rigid mental discipline carried him back to the recog¬ 
nition of perfect proportion in all things, and when the rough 
texture of life was, as it were, put without the gates of his spirit, 
and he could write sincerely enough: 

‘When everything seems dry and desolate . . . and we think 
we are losing God, then 1 think sometimes we may with deep 
humility and thankfulness look at this sin conquered, that bad 
habit discontinued . . . just long enough to enhearten us for the 
future’ and so gradually, the earlier, wilder passion for un¬ 
bounded and gloomy introspection came into its own place, and 
even in those early unfledged years something like real unselfing 
began opening out in him: ‘Help me by all means of Thv power 
and at Thy will to tell them what it means to live for Thee. . . 

All he had learnt, and was still learning, he seemed, however 
haltingly, to translate into terms raised far above the occasionally 
irritating accidentals of a curate’s life. There remained much to 
learn, not merely the details of a routine to be mastered by atten¬ 
tion and held on to by habit, but the inner texture of a life he was 
discovering. ‘Teach me thoroughness and calmness,’ he scribbled 
on yet another untidy page, well aware that neither quality was 
yet within his grasp. What boy could maintain calm and be cer¬ 
tain of his thoroughness?—for hr. Clements would remain a boy 
all through his life, and yet even then he seems to have seen an 
incisive outline of ‘a life’s foundation laid and too deeply estab¬ 
lished to be shaken by all the little businesses and worries of 
everyday life. . . .’ In later years a specific and not very happily 
chosen term in liturgical vocabulary would explain his anchorage. 
In the early stages, groping toward his Lord’s Heart sometimes 
by uneasy jerks, again with an evenness which at once surprised 
and humbled him, Fr. Clements was content with something 
inexpressible as it should always remain. 

In those days he had no accomplished rhetoric at his command, 
nor an unfumbling approach to some of life’s problems. None the 
less, the gifts he would later use so widely and richly, lay within 
him, so many folded petals of a great flower asleep in its bud. 
Two great lamps shower their light upon that particular reach 
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on his road: his ever-deepening consciousness of God and the 
equally growing conviction that such a consciousness could never 
be given for the purpose of hoarding: it must needs remain sterile 
unless it were communicated to and shared with as many others 
as possible. His boy’s heart shook and trembled alive with the 
sense of wonder, and God to him was the greatest wonder of all, 
and what boy would keep his treasure in some dusty cupboard in 
a dark room? Fr. Clements needed space and sunlight for his 
treasure, ears to listen to his breathless telling of its glories, and 
hearts to share its rapture with him. ‘As I trace out how His 
Hand has led me on step by step through so many turns of my 
life, and in spite of so much that has been deeply sinful and 
utterly hateful to God and myself, I cannot doubt but that the 
Hand that has led me so long and so patiently and so lovingly will 
surely lead me on still and will show me how to bring peace to 

others. . . . Yet such lines were for himself alone and possibly 
for his mother’s eyes also. 


II 

ALL of it happened in the incredibly unruffled pre-1914 years 
when the conventional was accepted by all and sundry, and the 
least departure from its well-weeded paths—in however ortho¬ 
dox a direction—invited suspicion and challenged mistrust. 
Naturally, Fr. Clements was a rebel, a healthy-minded, whole¬ 
hearted rebel. The inexhaustible richness of God as Creator never 
left him alone. Variety in souls and flowers and trees had to be 
recognized, he maintained, unless one were prepared to invite 
the demon of lifeless tedium into one’s soul. Through all the 
reaches of His creation God insisted on a separate identity, and 
that quality was to be loved and cherished by all living souls. ‘1 
watched the gardener . . . lopping off all the green shoots from 
the shrub, leaving it in a hideous geometrical shape. . . . So many 
folk treat characters like that. . . . Any green shoots of indi¬ 
viduality are cut off ruthlessly. . . . So there is never any blossom 
on the syringa. . . .’ Impetuous and impulsive, all too often 
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thoughtless and inconsiderate in his dealings with people, Fr. 
Clements may well have been, yet a ladybird could stir him to 
prayer, and a greening elm left him silent, for he seems to have 
understood that religion, and Catholic religion above all, shoCrld 
do what all true art does—conceal in order to reveal, widen rather 
than narrow, admit infinity of form and respect formlessness, 
reject the purely outward unless it interpret the inward, and 
remain inexhaustible both in identity and in form. His love for 
all coloured and intricate gesture and appointment in life might 
have led him to satisfy himself with some subtly esoteric expres¬ 
sion or other, had he not been so well grounded in Catholic 
dogma. 

Fr. Clements did not spend many years at Friern Barnet. He 
went there, a deacon, in 1908. He left, a priest, in 1911. The 
three crowded years proved richly formative. Already did he 
recognize what true churchmanship meant ‘if only our minds 
could grasp our membership in Christ, that we are parts of His 
Body, that our highest life is an absolute surrender to His will, 
then we might also realize that our inclinations ... are nothing 
whatever to do with it all, and that the whole matter is not in 
our hands but in His, and that He will do the very best for us 
and for Him which is the same thing . . .’ and in another place 
When we have a very great friend, we love to be alone with him 
away from distractions. . . . Surely, our happiest time should be 
when we are alone with God. How can we . . . say we are 
lonely? and if we are lonely, isn’t there something wrong? 
Lord ... I will follow Thee. We are going to give up such a lot 
surely, we are welcome if only for example to others. The 
welcome is strange—“Foxes have holes,” etc. ... It is cur¬ 
se ves He wants, and we must realize all it is going to mean before 
we begin it. . . . If we really follow Him whithersoever He goes, 
we s all often not have “where to lay our head,” and we must 
put up with it. . . . It was His lot. . . .’ The date of those en¬ 
tries IS anachronistic: such lines might have been written on the 

g*^**^g to Pershore some thirteen years later, 
hose formative years determined at least one of his essential 
qualities: he could get the very best out of boys and young men. 
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His baptism in print, a brief sketch, 'Concerning a Boy,* appeared 
in the Church Times about that time, a crude journalese effort, not, 
however, denied some sincerity which redeemed both the clumsy 
style and the limited vocabulary. Tlie fee of one guinea was handed 
over to a friend for some missionary fund. The main theme of the 
sketch was born of his conviction that every boy had room in his 
heart for the message of Jesus Christ ‘if it is put to him fairly and 
squarely. The average boy has no use for a religion watered down 
to suit modem requirements. . . .* Fr. Clements abhorred the 
least suggestion of compromise, and would not whittle down the 
Creed to the shallow level of mere behaviourism. In countless 
cases his blunt sincerity carried the day where a tentative approach 
would have ended in failure. 

Yet failures there were—even at Friem Barnet. One Easter 
Day gloom came to spread itself all over a page in the chronicle. 
Not a hint was given as to the circumstances. T think life is a 
very lonely affair, and a priest’s life is perhaps the loneliest of 
all. If one was a saint, one might always be conscious of God*s 
love, but one sins so often and so badly that it seems so seldom 
one is in the light of God’s love. And the loneliness isn’t any 
easier to bear even if it is one’s own fault. . . . One’s boys will 
use one sometimes when they are in trouble, but not always then, 
and in between while they hide their affection very deep, even if 
it is still there. , . *A priest’s life is perhaps the loneliest of 
all. . . A Frenchman said once that soldier and priest were 
fellow-workers in a certain sense, yet how early did Fr. Clements 
realize that priest and artist had to walk the same road, and of 
the artist is was said by one of the greatest among them ‘You 
never belong to yourself except when you are alone.’ Both priest 
and artist are interpreters, and the conception of all interpreta¬ 
tive process is too delicate a matter to be jeopardized by the in¬ 
vasion of such companionship as is likely to make demands which 
would necessarily interfere with the very quality of the inter¬ 
pretation. 

On that Easter Day, whatever the incident which may have 
given rise to such a mood, it was obvious that wreaths of thick 
mist all but veiled Christ’s triumph from him. . though the 
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sitn shines out over the parish to light us on our work, the stupor 
and oppression seem to grow denser round the soul. So it hap¬ 
pened this afternoon . . .’no further words to explain the inci¬ 
dent so bitterly incised upon the mind. 

Fr. Clements’ weakness then, as later, was to expect response 
where none was possible, to grow hotly impatient over an instance 
of spiritual inertia or menta slovenliness, and sometimes to take 
keen pleasure in shar|3ly minted witticisms at the expense of 
others. Humility would follow arrogance, an inarticulate thirst 
lor a perfected task replace the innate lack of thoroughness, streak 
upon streak, curve after curve, and high exaltation be married to 
despair in one and the same instant. ‘It would fit in so much 
better with modem life and convenience (a well-cushioned arm¬ 
chair of fitting proportions to house his titanic frame, a pipe, a 
glass of beer, an indolent evening, and no early rising—how he 
loved it all and freely admitted his predilection for ease and com¬ 
fort).’ . . . Therefore ‘it would fit in so much better with 
modem life and convenience that suffering should be absent 
from God’s scheme of life for His creatures,’ and out of that 
longing came a queer ache, also bewilderment at having strayed 
so unaccountably far into the heart of a thickly foliated maze and, 
finally, he took both the ache and the bewilderment to the altar, 
and there ‘learned at length the beginnings of prayer.’ 

Ill 

DISAPPOINTMENTS and a certain sense of failure notwithstanding, 
Fr. Clements knew he could achieve something among boys and 
men. He confessed himself ‘being driven to write’ about them, 
and the bulk of his earliest and crudest literary efforts concerned 
boys. His work in the Navy began in 1911 and ended in 1919, It 
widened the scope of his work and it certainly widened his own 
vision. Now all hints at self-pity, ego-centredness, and detraction 
vanish from personal notes. The daily discipline on board ship was 
good for him. The earlier urge to leave things and plans in mid¬ 
air, an interview postponed or a letter unfinished, could hardly 
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be satisfied in an environment where even for the chaplain the 
day’s business was a matter of meticulous and accurate planning. 
That he fell in with the routine is made obvious from several 
remarks in his captains’ reports. 

Fr. Clements’ academic career, divided between Cambridge 
and Dublin, had been chequered enough. There does not appear 
any evidence to his having done little more than desultory reading 
at Friern Barnet. A dryly academic approach to any problem 
always seems to have irked him. It is all the more astonishing to 
find among the notes for sermons delivered on board various ships 
endless references to authorities he could not possibly have con¬ 
sulted in ships’ libraries. There was an address on the history of 
Sunday observance he gave on board the Colossus, The notes teem 
with quotations ranging from Pentateuch down to the seventeenth- 
century theologians, and they reveal knowledge which could 
hardly have been the result of casual reading. His own sentences 
are fumbling and crude and sometimes brief to abruptness. 
Always he seems to be in a hurry because all he has to tell must 
be told quickly and incisively. His letters tremble with vigour 
and lack style. His two or three poetic ventures are puerile in 
their sentiment and cramped vocabularly, and the vanity which 
he so valiantly strove to conquer was wounded by adverse com¬ 
ment on his verses. 

Yet the Navy to Fr. Clements was not the university of Paris. 
He may have flung scraps of St. Augustine and St. Bernard at his 
congregations. He did not consider preaching his paramount 
duty. He accepted the chaplaincy and found that his work would 
be that of a crusader, and threw himself into it with all the passion 
and zeal he had. He showered letters on the Admiralty and the 
Press. All the eight years Fr. Clements spent in the Navy, he did 
battle for something like an adequate spiritual provision on board 
ships. Writing from Vigo in 1912 he said: ‘We have travelled 
far since the days when King Henry V of England and his soldiers 
confessed their sins overnight and received the body of their 
Lord before they went out to do battle. With wars and rumours 
of wars in the air to-day one wonders what provision of the sort 
the chaplains in our Navy will be allowed to make for those 
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whose souls are in their charge when, if the day does come, they 

go out in our warships to a probable death.* And a little later on 

Fr. Clements gave vent to bitter sarcasm, *the Lords of the 

Admiralty have decided that the chief service of the Church of 

Christ in the Royal Navy is going to be Morning Prayer and 

sermon, and that any other religious service is an extra, only 

intended for the very good, of whom there are not enough for it 

to be worth while making special arrangements for them. . . . 

The Admiralty is not going to allow the Church, its paid servant, 

to dictate to it in the smallest particular. They call this Christian 

England, and in Christian England’s Navy there are sometimes 

weary and lonely souls that yield to vice for lack of the Bread 

whereof a man shall eat and not die. Apparently the people on 

shore don’t care. ... If one school teacher in Wales is deprived 

of some wages, questions get asked in Parliament, and the matter 

is not allowed to drop until it has been attended to. How is it 

that when . . . several thousand men and boys are being deprived 

of the Body and Blood of Christ, everybody seems to keen 
silent?’ ^ ^ * 

He did not, anyway. To quote from a letter ‘when on board 
H.M.S. fsiex he started daily Mass, and founded the maritime 
servers guild, and the brief words conjure up the overtaking of 
endless obstacles. The writer of the letter, Capt. J. E. Hunt, R.E., 
writing thirty years later, well remembered ‘the tall athletic- 

It^king naval chaplain, his vigorous sermons, and the magnetic 
enect he had on us young men.’ 

From one ship to another he went, voyaging to Madeira, 
Jamaica, the Mexican coast, Havana, Bermuda, Newfoundland,’ 
Canada, and back to Europe. From one ship’s company to 
another, teaching and preaching and always reaching out, always 
learning and listening and, what was even more important living 
the message he taught. On the eve of great festivals he would send 
leaflets to the ship’s company, and one of such is well worth re- 
pro ucing in full. I feel it is almost cheek on my part to write a 
message like this to shipmates who are in so many ways much 
better chaps than I am. On Thursday, December 2/th, there will 
be celebrated on board in honour of the Birthday of Jesus Christ, 

B 
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the old, old service of Holy Communion, the oldest Christian 
service in the world, dating right back through all the centuries 
to that last night when, in the bare upper room, He gave for the 
first time to His disciples in some strange mysterious way which 
I suppose we shall never understand in this world, His Body and 
H is Blood linder the outward forms of bread and wine. He wants 
one birthday gift only—ourselves to do what He likes with. He 
loved you well enough to die for you, and He loves you as much 
as that still. I am silly enough to hope that you will come^—and 
come they did in their numbers. 

Aw^ay in England, a hedge in breaking leaf, a beech burning 
crimson and orange in an autumn sunset, the listening look on 
someone’s face, so many things alive and moving all round him, 
would grip Er. Clements and open yet another window in his 
soul’s house, inarticulate though he remained about most such 
impressions. At sea, plunged into work among the men, who 
came near enough to great realities never to stay content with a 
half-truth or a faked appearance, he must needs retrace the 
various stages of his pilgrimage and acknowledge the countless 
wonders he had seen with his bodily eyes and experienced in the 
inner room of his being. The concerted music of wind and wave, 
the unrivalled gradation of colour, shadow and light on the water 
and in the sky, gentleness and fury together, and always the 
cleansing sense of spaciousness, all these came to engrave the 
Creed deeplier and deeplier in his soul and mind.' There are 
occasions when one is apt to forget his beggared language and 
divine in him the poet he truly was. What matchless scene of 
grandeur must have moved him to confess that even a few brief 
months at sea had taught him more and more of the Communion 
of Saints? Hard the life certainly was, the occasional lyrical 
moods apart, and some of its details were not altogether to his 
liking, ‘for our comfort it was said that some day there shall be 
no more sea . . yet the stories of boats gliding across the lake 
in Galilee drifted through his mind often and often, and in his 
sermons he drew freely on the imagery of those exquisitely 
chiselled Gospel details so precious to the heart of any believing 
sailor: 
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‘And once your boat stole into gentler drifts, 
As quiet as a lake in Galilee, 

To simpler ways of fishing, laden nets, 

A night’s toil interrupted by the tread 
Of Someone’s feet across the sleeping lake. . . 


Out in Spain, at anchor oft Vigo, Fr. Clements wrote a sketch, 
That They All May be One, as he stood on deck, watching the gar¬ 
lands of lights break over fort and harbour and town, and listened 
to the Benediction bells. ‘It all seems to breathe the peace that 
one longs for, and one can’t go there because one’s flock would 
be quite certain then that one was a Roman Catholic priest, which 
they more than suspect sometimes now. . . . Here, on board, 
we, God s children, cannot worship with those others on shore, 
also God’s children, and they cannot worship with us. It all seems 
to come home to one so much more here than it does at home in 
England, how Christ prayed “that they all may be one.” . . 
The lighthouse on the rock at the entrance is shining out over 
the great bay and waiting for the morning, and God’s eyes look 
down over the darkness. How long will it be?’ 

In 191 3 the very sight of those glimmering lights in among the 
grey tumble of old Spanish churches saddened Fr. Clements so 
much that he wrote that brief piece, halTprayer, half-fantasy, 
charged through and through with a passionate nostalgia for a 
oneness he had not yet learnt to see clearly. He wrote it rather 
untidily in a battered private notebook as if it were something 
obviously unmeant for the light of day. The quiet cup of the 
^ntry sky the dark reach of water, and the gleaming scarves of 
swathing the terraced old town round and round again, the 
solid deck of an English warship under his feet, clear English 
speech all about him, and just across the quiet harbour, past tLse 
old leather door curtains, candles dripping hot wax on worn 
floor slabs, stale incense spiralling in the air, and dark-shawled 
women chanting m the soft Spanish fashion Aquinas’ words about 
a mystery which must always remain inexpressible unto the end 
e world, and gains nothing from the tinsel covering of in¬ 
adequate and grossly materialistic verbiage. Fr. Clements longed 
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to flap back the musty leather curtain, to join his lusty English 
voice to that muted Spanish choir, to bend his knees before his 
Lord and theirs also, and there was nobody near him in that hour 
to tell him about the plain and great truth. Not the diversity of 
doctrine and allegiance, but the difference of usage and human 
opinion kept him away from joining the people behind the old 
leather curtain. Fr, Clements did not seem to understand at that 
time that a vast difference in uniformity there was and must 
always remain, but a Body, made whole by God, might never be 
divided by man’s clumsiness. Much later he would grow in his 
seeing, and come to learn the essential and never-changing unity, 
a cup of clear crystal clasped in God’s hands, not a row of 
differently coloured little glasses held in men’s unsteady fingers. 
But at Vigo, in 1913, that great cup he could not see, and the 
variedly coloured glasses remained on their shelf. Fr. Clements 
stayed on board his ship, and would not join the muted Spanish 
choir. 

A few months later a door slammed on all easy and un¬ 
easy reverie, and the sterner immediacies of the hour pre¬ 
occupied him. To his father he wrote from Bermuda: T don t 
think there is any serious risk of meeting anything that will fight 
us in these waters in the immediate future, but if we should, 
many better men than I are giving their lives for England 
to-day, and I know you would try not to grudge mine, should my 
country need it,* yet the calm waters round about Bermuda were 
soon left behind, and a bare three months later Fr. Clements 
wrote to his mother: T would like to write a better letter, all 
full of love, but I think it is foreign to one’s nature or something. 

. , . This one’s really bursting with love, if you read between the 

lines. . . . There is considerable likelihood of this ship going into 

action very shortly. ... I faced the possibility of death in action 
some weeks ago and had it out with myself, and I hope now that 
it will be all right, and that God will give me the pluck to go on 
with my job as a priest right up till Fie tells me to stop. . . . You 
and I know that it is a very short distance to God’s other world, 
and we should not be far off from one another. . . . 

In such words, all the more convincing because of their lack 
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of maudlin sentiment and all uneasily cushioned reassurance, 
priest, soldier, and artist came together in Fr. Clements. The 
1914 war came to him as, many years later, another and even 
more horrible war would come to him: an opportunity for widen¬ 
ing and deepening in the spirit, a time for a solemn re-establishing 
of such truths whereby only man might live and not perish, a time 
to be spent in deciphering the awful palimpsest of suffering 
scrolled from the beginning on the story of mankind. 

To his mother, to no one else, could he write those lines. As 
from the very beginning so all through those at first puzzling, 
always exacting, and later dangerous years at sea, Mrs. Clements 
seemed to have shared the voyager^s fortunes with her son. She 
is mentioned but seldom in his private notes, yet the fact of her 
nearness stands out all the more clearly because of the absence of 
irritating obviousness. She stood near him in all the triumphs of 
his days, and she drew nearer still in all the inevitable disappoint¬ 
ments. The grown man in him vanished almost completely when¬ 
ever he wrote to her, and the boy she had borne sat down and 
chewed the pen and left an occasional blob of ink on the margin. 
The caustic wit, the hotly impatient impulse, hastiness and 
abruptness together with that lamentable aptitude for abysmal 
depression, all those would slip away whenever his mind housed 
a thought about her. Were he daily to write in his diary T do 
love my mother so,* he could not have been more eloquent, and 
from the beginning their letters to each other carried that deeply 
graven stamp of genuineness. They understood each other’s 
broken off phrases and even imwritten words. 

Official documents are usually dull enough, but the sheaf of 
Fr. Clements captains’ reports makes interesting reading. The 
orthodox phrase ‘he conducted himself wdth sobriety’ is in¬ 
evitable, but other comments are happily more illuminating, 
*He is extremely good with the boys,’ ‘He has taken great in¬ 
terest in the welfare of the ship’s company and especially in the 
boys under training,’ ‘A most zealous chaplain and hard-working 
officer, until we come to a surprising variation, ‘He has great 
wireless and coding knowledge, and for some time took charge 
of this department with efficient results, and has accomplished 
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good work by his example and enthusiasm . . .* and the reports 
continue in their precisely worded tribute which says at once so 
much and so little. No mention of direct priestly work found its 
way into those yellowed slips, nor was any allusion made to a 
requiem celebrated on board ship, surely, the first since the 
Reformation days. Lack of space and demands of pure formality 
forbade all mention of those boys and men who, their shyness 
notwithstanding, came to see their chaplain in his cabin because 
their curiosity was stirred or else their conscience troubled, and 
he had a fortunate way of clutching at the root of any nettle. 

Of course, those years in the Navy could not all have been 
evenly paved, and disappointment had its own loud part to play 
in the music of his days, all the louder, doubtless, because of his 
unhappy capacity for brooding over the tiniest failure whatever 
its scope and colour. An obviously puzzled petty officer put off for 
some unexplained reason or other. Or else that unnamed boy 
from Dartmouth and the cool remark ‘about glib enthusiasm—so 
very parsonic, isn^t it?* or again some anonymous member of a 
ship*s company who hap ?encd to see the chaplain in a disastrously 
depressed mood, and decided that such men were not fit to 
preach the gospel of good and glad tidings. . . . Failures there 
must have been, but in a paradoxical way, each of them found 
its ultimate lodgment under the same roof with the triumphs, and 
both failure and triumph complemented each other and enhanced 
the living quality of life as Fr. Clements lived it. All incomplete¬ 
ness of plan and deed, buoyancy and high spirits together, bold 
venture occasionally crippled either by shyness or hesitancy, there 
lay the rich daily weft, possibly richest in its colour whenever the 
finger of failure touched him most closely. Always the black and 
the white were set off by two decisively coloured threads his 
Maker had had woven into his innermost being—the scarlet thread 
of a faith so burning and enthusiastic as to suggest a Latin rather 
than a Northern candle, and the golden strand of a deeply rooted 
sense so rarely encountered in these grey-j>aved days—the sense 
of continuously keyed up wonder. 

Fr. Clements never took anything for granted, never stained 
by a bored reaction a single new experience. He could be ruth- 
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less, impatient, even harsh with those who came hewing or 
groping for counsel, but not a single human soul was a fly on the 
wall to him. All were equally precious, and all, in however vary¬ 
ing a degree, stirred his interest. Canon O’Gorman Power says, 
‘He was their friend, anxious to help them, and they knew it,’ 
and he also records an example of unselfishness doubly meri¬ 
torious in one never naturally indifferent to creaturely comforts. 

‘ “Our padre is a man with real religion in him,” remarked a 
naval officer to me. “He forgoes his dinner in the ward room on 
most nights in the week, because he believes this is the best time 
to go do^^^l and talk to the ratings on the lower deck,” ’ and ‘It 
was with much satisfaction that we learned that he was to be 
released from the Royal Navy in order to undertake the chap¬ 
laincy of the T.S. Alercurj at Hamble under the commandership of 
C. B. Fry,’ and the sea and the seaman’s mind held Fr. Clements 
long after he had resigned his commission. His work with the 
boys of the training ship did not last long, but experiences were 
gained and ties were shaped which were to remain wdth him all 
his days. 

IV 

HIS going to St. Michael and All Angels in Portsmouth in 1919 
seems a natural sequel to all the earlier work. That Portsmouth 
chapter is both prologue and epigraph. The opening phrases of 
the prologue could be best illustrated by three portraits of boys 
who found their way to the vicarage soon enougi. One of them, 
^ I^^^gh errand lad, with a highly-spiced vocabulary and a tinder- 
box of a temper, first came to the back door, grinned at the 
housekeeper, ran away, came back again, and one morning dared 
greatly and found his way to the Vicar’s study. Tt was slow 
work,’ commented Fr. Clements. There could be no question of 
either teaching or preaching. The boy’s background was a narrow 
uninviting street close to the docks, and his mind mirrored the 
environment almost too faithfully. Yet Fr. Clements saw almost 
at once that neither the appalling home, nor the dockyard, nor 
yet the small grocer’s shop, could explain the lad satisfactorily. 
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More lived in him, and he wanted more in his life. The first call 
was brief, the lad remaining taciturn and awkward. But the 
second visit opened something of a window. He blurted out his 
secret preference for picture books, and Fr. Clements gave him 
one with illustrations by William Hole. The lad seized it and 
slumped on the floor, and there came silence into the room. 
‘Terry looked long at the picture of the scourging, and I heard 
him say beneath his breath, “The dirty tykes.’’ Then he shut 
the book, lit another fag, sat quiet, and looked into the fire,’ 
3 nd then came again and yet again, not merely to look at pictures 
but to listen. And a little later there came another lad, com¬ 
monly known as ‘Portsmouth,’ who turned up at the Vicarage 
for help in his work, and that work was unusual for a dockhand. 
‘A very crude missionary in the dockyard, quite young and 
tough, but determined ... to convince his mates of sin. 
“Portsmouth’’ will give nothing for your sloppy milk and water 
parson, who is afraid to teach what he knows to be true for fear 
of hurting people’s feelings, and “Portsmouth” says “I reckon 
some people’s feelings want ’urtin”.’ 

A picture of those Portsmouth years suggests an overcrowded 
non-stop train. St. Michael and All Angels was a topographically 
unusual parish, its larger parts lying at some distance from the 
church. Comparatively small in area, it was peopled thickly 
enough, mainly by those who made their living out of the sea 
and all the various businesses connected with seafaring. Almost 
at once the Vicarage became an open house. Officers and ratings 
of the Royal Navy, men of the Merchant Marine, boys under¬ 
going training, all the human flotsam and jetsam round by the 
great docks, ship’s chandlers and publicans, charwomen and rail¬ 
way porters, actors and actresses, priests visiting Portsmouth and 
missionaries from all parts of the world, all came, though the 
naval element always predominated. Fr. G. E. Wheeler, now in 
New South Wales, wrote in a brief memorial notice that ‘he 
[Fr. Clements]—had to my mind an essentially Franciscan out¬ 
look on life, and enjoyed human companionship with a great 
zest. . . . If you dropped in for a meal, you were welcome, but, 
whatever your rank, you were expected to help in “washing- 
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up.” ’ So the doors were flung open, and an unending procession 
passed in and out, friend and stranger rubbing shoulders in the 
hall. Back in the scullery one might have seen the Vicar, sleeves 
rolled to the elbows, scouring a huge saucepan, or flinging a 
dish-cloth at a naval officer or some inarticulate dockhand. 
The Saturday dinner,’ remembers Fr. E. Power, who went to 
St. Michael s as curate, was a great affair . . . between twenty- 
five and thirty sat dowm to table. ... It was the rule that all, 
including the domestic staff, sat at the same table. . . .’ 

There were two theatres in the parish. Fr. Clements loved ‘a 

good show, and was at home to various touring companies, often 

of all religion and no religion.’ They came and drank tea, told 

their stories of failure or success, and, in their turn, listened to 

the varied chronicle of St. Michael’s, and some among them, at 

least, heard for the first time about a body called the Actors’ 
Church Union. 

The Portsmouth period has a quality all its own. It was literally 

the only time in Fr. Clements’ priestly life when he worked 

independently. At Friem Barnet he had had to be under his vicar; 

in the Navy his captains must be considered. At St. Michael’s he 

was free to work out whatever pattern he chose, and his true 

Catholic instinct guided him unerringly as to what a priest’s 

house should be: not a private dwelling, its doors opened and 

closed at the dictates of the host’s personal preference, nor yet 

a place for purely professional’ visits where none might enter 

unless they had some trouble weighing heavy on their souls, but 

something much wider and more free and yet restrained at the 

same time. The pattern was a happy one, and so much simplicity 

was worked into it that it is impossible to find any evidence about 
either trespass or abuse. 

He was free to choose that pattern, to get absorbed into what¬ 
ever activity he preferred, to fill his diary with countless engage- 
ments (and those hurriedly pencilled notes suggest dizzily 
crow ed days), and all of it seemed to answer some thirst in 
him to give a clearer expression to the inner experience growing 
with the years, namely, that the Church was the Body of Christ 
and not an institution, and every baptized soul a member of that 
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living body. From his own deep experience of that eternal living¬ 
ness Fr. Clements drew enough and to spare for all the work he 
did in the pulpit, in his study, and in the confessional. His 
preaching, never brilliant, gained in clarity and in conviction. 
His work as a director was good in that he was neither Roman 
nor Anglican, but widely and deeply Catholic, abhorring the very 
idea of anyone’s personal dependence on him qua himself. Those 
who preferred sugared buns may have been repulsed by his offer 
of wholesome plain bread, but of sugared buns he had none 
to give. 

In his earliest personal notes there are many remarks about 
his passion for criticism and sarcasm. It may be possible that self- 
laceration led him to exaggerate a mild fault in his own mind. 
‘So-and-so does that work so much better than me. ... I ought 
to recognize it and not to mind, but I do mind as if I were jealous. 
And am I?’—but in Portsmouth Fr. E. Power remembers that 
‘we worked in perfect harmony, supplementing each other in all 
departments. It showed the greatness of the man: he was never 
jealous,’ and that again must needs be interpreted in the light of 
his growing experience of the Church. Gerard M. Hopkins’s 
poem. The Blessed Virgin compared to the Air we Breathe, explains Fr, 
Clements’ mind in its closing lines: 

‘Be thou then, O thou dear 
Mother, my atmosphere; 

My happier world, wherein 
To wend and meet no sin; 

Above me, round me lie 
Fronting my froward eye 
With sweet and scarless sky; 

Stir in my ears, speak there 
Of God’s love, O live air. 

Of patience, penance, prayer: 

World-mothering air, air wild, 

Wound with thee, in thee isled, 

Fold home, fast fold thy child.’ 

‘Wound with thee, in thee isled’—^Fr. Clements could have said 
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that of himself and the Church, and the shallow, often troubled 
waters of controversy passed him by. The whole of it had such a 
grandeur for him, such an everlasting quality, that small-scaled 
quarrels and misunderstandings, which rightly belong to the world 
of ecclesiastical topography and not to the wide cosmic marches 
of dogma, sometimes made him briefly impatient, oftener left 
him indifferent. Isled in his Lord and his Lord’s Church, he 
longed to go about his true business, unencumbered by useless 
controversial ballast. 

Because the Church and her life so wound in and out of him, it 
might almost appear as if the outward pattern of St. Michael’s 
had something like a superfluity of the mundane: tea-parties, an 
ever-running interchange of argument and narrative, the inevitable 

whist-drives, theatres, a crowded dinner-table. . . . Surely, thco- 

logy could hardly tiptoe there. None the less, the mundane and 
the other-worldly were interwoven in a close mesh. Priest Fr. 
Clements was first and last, and every social gesture bore the 
imprint of his office. A missionary, uncertain of his calling and 
of the ground beneath his feet, must needs have frequent recourse 
to a tract in his hands or a text on his lips, and strive for the 
obvious in his assumption lest the latter were to be called in 
question. But a priest’s office is no assumption even in the widest 
sense of the word: it is his nature, and priestliness in Fr. Clements 
was neither impaired nor taken off when he held playing cards in 
his hands or washed the dishes in his own kitchen, or roared at a 
joke in some musical comedy or other, and it was his priest’s 
self that consecrated the beginning and ending of each crowded 
day: the altar, the confessional, the pulpit, and his own room 
where his scant privacy was used in prayer. It was in Portsmouth 
that his sermons began to attract people. Of brilliant and easy 
r etoric he had none, nor would he ever choose themes too deep 
and involved for his congregation. His conviction and simplicity 
were twin magnets compelling people to listen, to wonder, so 
often to decide within the silence of their own inner rooms. 
That scarlet thread of a burning faith wound its way in and out of 

iTu y enough phrases. His young passion for communicating 
all he knew and for sharing the least crumb of the beauty his soul 
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enjoyed, now stood him in good stead. Among accomplished and 
fashionable orators his words might not have shone at all. To 
those who listened because they were conscious of a longing to 
be taught, his preaching threw light on great Catholic dogmas. 
Then, as later, Fr. Clements had no use for flowered prettiness in 
the pulpit. Some of his sermons struck rugged and angular notes. 
A few people complained that he was apt to be ‘rather realistic 
about the details of the Passion.* ‘But Christ was crucified in very 
deed,’ he retorted, ‘and if you deny it, you are a Gnostic. There 
was no make-believe on Calvary. Too many people run away 
from the real in the Gospels.’ He attracted, he repelled, he an¬ 
noyed, and he exasperated, but never once was he guilty of preach¬ 
ing a sermon on the theme of inane, embroidered religious 
nothingness. 

It was a full life indeed, and from a Portsmouth dockyard a 
great gift came to him from God—the friendship of a young dock- 
hand who would later join him at Pershore. How deeply Fr. 
Clements valued Billy’s companionship is shown by his corre¬ 
spondence, but neither then nor later was that friendship stained 
by the least possessiveness or absorption in each other to the 
exclusion of any other demands his priest’s life made on him. 
Billy was his son in God and by far his most intimate friend. 
Without friends Fr. Clements could not live, and companionship 
was as necessary to him as the air. He recognized no conditioned 
barriers: a few minutes of waiting for a train on some platform 
or other, half an hour or less in a London bus, always meant 
conversation with strangers, and sometimes marked the opening 
of a friendship. A boy behind a tobacconist’s counter was a 
precious soul to him. People were neither men nor women to 
him—but primarily souls, and his high concern lay with the souls 
of men. 

Had Fr. Clements been a composer, he might have written 
some such oratorio. Certainly, souls meant music to him, and 
Billy brought his own rare note to that orchestra. From a poor 
home, hard at work in the dockyard, rubbing shoulders with a 
crowd of people to most of whom he must have appeared some¬ 
thing of a milksop, the boy suggested a candle lit in the cave of 
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Bethlehem, and Fr. Clements saw him as such, and he taught the 
lad all he himself had learned by bitter and mostly unshared 
travail ‘Don*t funk the depression: meet it bravely when it comes. 
You won’t find your way about in the dark by pretending that the 
sun shines on you when all the time you know it doesn’t. There are 
lessons to be learned in the darkness, and though we always long 
for the dawn, we learn while we wait for it what it means to share 


in the sorrows of Our Lord, really to share in them, not just to 
say cheerfully that we would be ready to. It is a very harcl thing 
to learn, I don’t make much of a fight at it, and I don’t suppose 
you do, but it’s along those lines that we shall blunder through 
to the light again.’ 

In the Navy they had once remarked on his ‘joyousness.’ All 
his realism about the hard side of religion notwithstanding, Fr, 
Clements could say to Billy, ‘His real saints can laugh and sky-lark 
with the lighest hearts. None ever get lantern-jawed. I do some¬ 
times, but it is a bad habit.’ 


The shadow of a pious Roman Catholic w^oman flitted across 
one of the streets in his parish. Billy met her, listened to the usual 
argument, felt nonplussed, perplexed and, of course, sought en¬ 
lightenment. The ordinary controversial nmnels meant nothing 
to Fr. Clements. His business, as he saw it, was positive and 
constructive. The whole field of intricate controversial activity 
looked piteously barren to him, but he was zealous for the honour 
of the English Church, and he wrote trenchantly, ‘If I had been 
bom in the Church of Rome, I should be very happy about it and 
should have no inclination to join the Church of England. But 
I was bom in the Church of England. I believe her to be part of 
the Catholic Church. (If I didn’t believe that, I should leave her.) 
Being in her and observing how during the last two or three 
hundred years she has ceased to a good extent to use (though 
she still possesses them) the Catholic privileges you and I hold 
so dear, I believe you and me called by God to help bring her 

back to them, and not to run away from her because it is 
difficult.’ 


That shadow was an ephemeral one, and soon stole away. The 
question never recurs among his letters to Billy. The letter just 
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quoted takes one back to the earlier days when, in Spain, Fr. 
Clements almost imagined the rending of the Seamless Coat to 
be possible. Now, with his vision widened and his certainty 
deepened, he knew that the Seamless Coat could never be rent 
in reality, and in Portsmouth he never spent himself in lyrical 
regrets: he had too much work to do, and his was an attitude of 
mind wide enough to accord generosity of approach where such 
a generosity did not run counter to the greater loyalties or en¬ 
gender something of a painful cleavage in other souls. 

So Portsmouth gave him Billy. Had Fr. Clements known any 
Russian he might have thought of him as ‘Bogdan,’ the Slavonic 
variant for ‘Deodatus.’ From the Vicar’s study and the sanctuary 
of St. Michael’s to the rough and feverish hustle and bustle of the 
dockyard went the boy with a soul fine and humble enough to 
love a mystery without any desire to imderstand it, and a mind 
big enough to see beauty in all pain borne well, and ugliness in 
pain borne badly. Fr. Clements taught him much, but in his own 
not very articulate and much humbler way Billy was also a teacher. 

There, all round the church in Portsmouth, they moved, men 
famous and obscure, lettered and ignorant, yet whoever came 
near the Vicar, felt—in however varying a degree—that all the 
souls he knew were so really committed to him that prayer for 
them grew into an ever-widening constant in his inner life. Time 
and again, in the articles written at the time, in letters and 
random personal notes, one cardinal fact stands out: the honesty 
of his own absolute conviction together with his unchanging re¬ 
fusal to popularize his belief. So chords were touched, and minds 
quickened, and something stirred in men and women as though 
a curtain w ere being drawn off a window they had so long stared 
at. Some came once and went off never to appear again. Others 
came back. And again some remained faithful to the truths he had 
taught them. St. Michael’s and All Angels was one of the living 
centres in Portsmouth. There were disappointments, tangles, and 
failures, but he had made the Jieart of the parish beat to an orderly 
Catholic pulse. . ^ 

It was all at once set and fluid. Yet few outsiders knew of that 
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evening in the study when the Vicar sat, trying to draft a letter 
to his bishop. Letters of resignation are hardly ever easy to write, 
and the one Fr. Clements had in his mind was doubly difficult. 
The more intimate among his friends knew of the decision he 
would take, and some had spent themselves in trying to dissuade 
him from making what they saw as a grave and irrevocable mis¬ 
take, and some were glad to be near him through those perilously 
edged days. He had started a small study circle at the Vicarage, 
getting a few priests together to snatch what thin leisure fell to 
their lot. At that time they were reading the Summa^ and later 
one of them was to record Fr. Clements’ remark that ‘the highest 
foiTn of free will is that which results from an absolute submissioii 
to a higher authority or will.’ He wanted to be a man ‘under 
authority in the deepest and strictest sense, and some condemned 
him for the apparent selfishness of his decision. ^ 6*^ 

Fr. Clements was not a very young man at the time, ^lere had 
been other opportunities, possibly an important London living 
and the mention of a colonial bishopric. Some among his inti¬ 
mates argued that he had no moral right to narrow down the 
Wide field of opportunity to a bare narrow cell. At that time 
neither oratory nor the art of writing had really been mastered 
by him. All he had done was among people, people, and more 
people, m particular men and boys, the magnetism alive in his 
faith drawing so many out of their souls’ deep sleep. Taken alone, 
t lat was a titanic task, done by comparatively few with a success 
to equa his, and there is small cause to wonder at the stubborn 
retusal of some among his closest friends to recognize the wisdom 
ot his decision or even to see in it much more than something on 
e sorry level of purely personal and possibly ephemeral prefer- 

e ^ outspoken enough to assert that Fr. Clements 

should have accepted the offer of a colonial bishopric, that his 

o quality of leadership was all but atrophied because it came 

o be denied the generous scope it demanded, that, in brief, he 
a no right so to act, and the baffling thing is that, at the time, 
hose people were right in their censure. In 1921 neither West 
rica nor All Saints, Margaret Street, were there; there was 
o nng except the enormous field of purely parochial work, of 
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so many ventures started in the face of grave difficulties and not 
quite completed, and all of it was to come to a standstill, if not 
to an absolute end, because of a so-called vocation come late in 
life, something that moreover meant an immediate and possibly 
irremediable loss to thousands—for the sake of precisely one 
individual. 

The paradox cannot be dismissed with a couple of thistledown 
phrases. Of a personal record there is nothing at all. There is 
no trace of the many letters which must have passed between him 
and his confessor, Fr. Denys, then Abbot of Pershore. There are 
many hints at a spiritual struggle which must have begun much 
earlier than 1921. Fr. E. Power says that ‘the desire for the reli¬ 
gious life had been there many years, and there was always the 
feeling that he ought to try his vocation,’ and his mother had 
known of it for years, and she was the very first to hear of his final 
decision and send him her blessing. 

There came a short retreat somewhere, then Fr. Clements re¬ 
turned to Portsmouth, his mind made up, all idea of the bishopric 
or any other preferment laid aside. There followed a morning at 
St. Michael’s when another priest found him prostrate before the 
High Altar. ‘I do remember,’ says Fr. G. Wheeler, ‘that morning 
he was in the highest spirits as befitted one who was embarking 
on a great and joyous adventure, who sought the Holy Grail, 
and telegrams to his mother and Pershore were sent ‘before he 
sat down to breakfast.’ 

Fr. Clements was over forty, set in many of his ways, tem¬ 
pestuous and impulsive, his reaction and judgment sometimes 
hurried, even slurred. He then had an authority all his own, both 
as parish priest and as director, his experience of dealing with 
souls continuously growing and widening. Friem Barnet, the 
Navy, St. Michael’s, each with its own feverish measure of busi¬ 
ness, had made associations, forged links, shaped friendships. The 
scene he called his own was crowded with many details, probably 
insignificant enough on their own but none the less cherished 
through frequent use: a shabby armchair, his pipe of an evening, 
scant leisure filled after the particular desire ot a moment, the 
day’s varied pattern planned by himself, duty and inclination 
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wisely blended together, much companionshi 3, constant hard 
work, friend and stranger alike crossing his path to stir wonder, 
eagerness, and also humility in him, important preachers in St. 
Michael’s pulpit, the endless processional of casual interviews, 
Saturday night dinners, tea-parties given to actors and actresses, 
hours spent in helping, counselling, planning more and more acti¬ 
vities within St. Michael’s, all the agony, zest, pleasure, fatigue, 
disappointment, and joy of a busy priest’s lot. All of it was now 
to cease, and it would he idle to imagine that a man of his mould 
and preference surrendered it all with a nonchalant smile and a 
brief shrug. There had been a period of shaq? inward travail (and 
the struggle would not he left behind in Portsmouth), all the 
more eloquent because of its lack of outward expression, and 
there was to come the inevitable agony of the purely human 
rebelling against the supra-human demand, because no genuine 
vocation to religious life ever knocks at any door in the light 
manner of a guest come to spend an hour in casual chatter by 
the fireside. 


True that on that memorable autumn morning Fr. Clements 
walked in pure sunshine, all within him burning with the deep 
red fire of his response to go and serve his God in the only way he 
was now convinced would be found acceptable. Yet any morning, 
however unstained by shadow, however open to the sun’s free 
largesse, does age into noon, and the noon must needs slip into 
the weariness of an evening, its wide and uncertainly traced 
marches affording a spacious enough lodging for fear. Fr. Clements 
was well acquainted with the roof of that sombre and strait 
lodging. Like children, we are at first afraid to go out into the 
dark, and we cry, and try to run back into the light and warmth. 
Gradiially, as we grow, if it be so that we grow, by God’s grace 
we learn more about the dark and that it is not to be feared, and 
that we must needs pass through it to reach the homestead, and 
so at the last we fare forth bravely, but our courage takes a lot 
of screwing up,’ and here one homely and old English word must 
be very specially noted, because with Fr. Clements that word 
became both torch and chart, ‘homestead,’ the same idea which 
once shone through Abelard’s great hymn about the land of the 
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blessed, homestead, not the house which sheltered his own 
beloved mother, nor the roof of St, Michael’s vicarage, nor yet 
the Abbey in Worcestershire where he was soon to go, but that 
other homestead, built, as he believed so passionately and so 
truly, upon the Rock of all ages. 

Still, it may well be asked, as it was indeed asked by many 
who knew him intimately, why such a particular choice? Why the 
sudden decision to abandon a field of so much usehilness? Why 
that strange, almost exotic resolve to go and live in a rigidly 
prescribed manner, to have his very initiative denied him, and 
the freedom of his least significant action imprisoned within the 
framework of a rule which took neither impulse nor independence 
of judgment into any account? Why this decision to have all his 
days refused the sweet suddenness of the unexpected and thrown 
into the strictly moulded pattern where even the easily excusable 
nostalgia for an unaccompanied walk along a deserted country 
lane might well be inteipreted as a minor breach of the severe 
canon ? Why this eagerness to let the ultimate flowering of his 
obvious gifts cease to be a matter for effort, opportunity, and 
circumstance, and be subjected to the possibly sharp dictates of 
another’s will? And, indeed, when the problem is approached 
from the point of the purely conditional, the step, taken by Fr. 
Clements in 1921 did suggest a humiliating absurdity. For the year 
of salvation was precisely 1921 when the cloister no longer stood 
for the only world bulwark of culture, learning, or missionary 
enterprise. , . . 

What came to him at that time, and, possibly, it would not 
have come at an earlier date, was the consciousness that the 
highest service, paid to his God, could not be rendered except 
in absolute freedom, and, like so many others before him, he 
found himself face to face with the ever-living paradox of absolute 
freedom inaccessible except through absolute obedience. Such a 
paradox may either provoke laughter, or else stir revulsion, or, 
finally, bring one very near a particular gateway. Taken bye and 
large, that paradox remains one of the things which invite either 
acceptance or rejection. The thin grey hand of indifference seldom 
touches it, possibly because it is so tremendous. To be uncon- 
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ditionally free of the City of God, whilst having no sovereignty 
over one’s own will, is hardly an idea for a casual dismissal. Nor 
is it a concept to be measured by an ordinary yardstick. The supra- 
human challenge insists on a proportionately supra-human re¬ 
sponse and, if the latter fail to touch such a level, it mav well be 
left with ashes on its hearth and, moreover, the paradox has a 
reliable chronicle to its credit. Since the days of St. Pacliomius 
and Benedict, and even earlier, each Christian generation has wit¬ 
nessed men and women, whatever their race, inward quality and 
discernible accomplishment, who, in yielding their will to an 
absolute authority as embodied for them in the Church of Christ, 
came, by the way of that self-same surrender, to the gateway of 
freedom without which no service, however tentative and in¬ 
complete, can be pvossible. The volume of such experience, 
whether recorded or unrecorded, belongs to History. Its inner 
worth, its influence on the concerns and fortunes of the outer 
world, are not the matter for chroniclers. Considered from the 
point of view of deepest reality, the surrender is the opening of 
wide doors, never the slamming of a shutter, because an indi¬ 
vidual will leaves the narrow alley of a personally chosen enslave¬ 
ment for the wide avenue of the Supreme and hternal Will. To a 
Catholic, the visible manner of such a surrender is natural enough. 
The others may still prefer to see in it an inexplicable and absurd 
paradox, and to argue that no act, taken by itself, can possibly 
produce a consequence directly opposed to the nature of the act. 
That, of course, is a piece of apparently incontrovertible logic, 
but there are reaches in human life where logic stumbles rather 
badly, and no logician, whatever the adroitness of his argument, 
could deal ably with the utterance about a life at once lost and 
won. The freeing of a will in the undoubtedly harsh school of 
absolute submission is indeed, as Donne said about another 
majestic truth—‘Stone to philosophers, and milk to faith.’ 

The true Christian standpoint, at any rate, should stand in no 
need of furtively scribbled, apologetic footnotes. It takes its 
anchorage in the greatest paradox tinfolded both in Time and in 
Eternity when the Divine became Flesh—not by mere seeming, 
but in all reality. Before the greatest of these, all lesser paradoxes 
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must needs dwindle into the shadow^s which are their natural 
background. The eye of the body may not discern, and the mind 
of man may not understand, nor yet the ear of the body catch a 
w hisper lighter than the rustle of a budding leaf in spring, but the 
soul can see and grasp and hear and, hearing, make its own 
answer. 
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T he train that carried Fr. Clements to Worcestershire was 
an ordinary train, and the luxuriant orchards, laden with the 
lacquered largesse of plum and pear and apple, looked about the 
same in that autumn of 1921 as they did in, say, i ^2 i, or earlier. 
The orderly gradations of budding, flowering, and ripening, have 
a blessed quality of stability about them, and an apple, grown in 
old Greece, would have claimed close kinship with the fruit 
ripened in the tortured Europe of our own day. Througli that 
rich and peaceful orchard country Fr. Clements went on his way 
to the Anglican Benedictine Abbey at Pershore, travelling there 
at precisely the same time of the year which, centuries before, 
moved a German monk to ponder over the beauty and purpose of 
ripening com and fruit in his own country. From the peaceful 

stone-hewn cell of Reichenau Wandalbert wrote some time in the 
ninth century: 

‘Like apples and cherries, so may we be gathered . . . 

Away from Thy bams we are nothing but stubble and straw, 
Fit for an idle bonfire, a plaything for tempests . . . 

Come then, Master-Gardener, gather us in, 

Even as Thou hast fashioned the way of our growing. 

Gather us in where we would be. . . .’ 

Yet Wandalbert never forgot that the growing had to come 
before that final and triumphant gathering, and he wrote a lengthy 
and rather tedious treatise on the way of the growing where, a 
poet no longer, he became a didactic theologian, his learning 
obvious in its crudity, and the passionate faith trembling in his 
verses reduced to a sorry anagogical level. His poetry may be 
read with pleasure, his theology can be studied with far greater 
advantage in the brevity of the Apostles' Creed. 

Gather us in where we would be,* and down to Worcester¬ 
shire Fr. Clements went, a little solemn, but none the less eager 
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and determined ‘to give all things to Him. . . . The giving is the 
secret’ and that giving, begun at the gates of Pershore, meant no 
small matter to him. He took his own luggage with him, and some 
of it was indeed fit to be used within the abbey walls, all his sin¬ 
cerity and generosity, his rare faith and his burning love of God, 
and some of it again quite naturally was of a different kind— 
fussiness, impatience, knife-edged sharpness of tongue, a certain 
indolence, and always that aptitude for quick despondency. Yet 
his sense of w^onder at the world as made by God always somehow 
bridged the bitter gulf, achieved the apparently impossible, and 
tore the despondency into thin, frayed shreds. T sat on an old 
stone bridge this morning, and said my Office, the breeze and 
the trees and the running water, and the birds, all {>erforming for 
my benefit, . . . Truly, God does give us such wonderful 
things. . . 

The beginning was not easy, and how could it be? The triple 
Benedictine vow of stability, conversion of manners, and obedi¬ 
ence, demands a total acceptance. Undoubtedly, there must have 
been moments when to Dom Bernard, as he now was, stability 
appeared as the only possible and permissible constant in a sea of 
shallow variants, and all work on the thorny ‘conversio morum’ 
the only answer one could give to God’s law of charity, and the 
least practice of obedience but an expression of love towards 
Him, and then the great three were, in a sense, enmeshed in one 
another, all equally rooted in God’s own law, as St. Benedict must 
have seen them—else his masterpiece of the Rule could never 
have come to be written. Yet such clear and fortunate moments 
could not be anyone’s daily bread, at least not in the room where 
Dom Bernard lived when he first went to Pershore, In the very 
clarity of such moments lived a magic which could hardly be 
taken as one’s daily sustenance. Within his lodgment, the usual 
fare was far more ordinary: restlessness of spirit and body, dislike 
of self-control, obedience under obedience with nothing in it to 
divorce it from an imalive adhesion to the letter of a vow. Much 
later Dom Bernard would write to one of his closest friends on 
the eve of his own coming to Pershore: . you give yourself 

completely to Our Lord, a living sacrifice, because it is not so 
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much that during your postulancy and novitiate^ou try the life, as 
that the hje tries you and the completeness of your gift, keeps 
finding fresh comers of you that you had not quite realized were 
part of the price, and takes those too. . . 

For him, the price was enormous indeed. His youth lay behind 
him. He had lived and worked among boys and men, had taught, 
led, influenced, and guided countless souls, had received well- 
merited tribute for many of his efforts, had enjoyed the chequered 
pattern of busy, independent life of a parish priest. Now, at Per- 
shore, he found himself engaged in sundry tasks—some of which 
must have been novel to him: brooms and bmshcs, dusters and 
grates, saucepans and kettles, hoes and rakes. The worship of 
God, the exalted hours in the oratory, the loveliness of the even¬ 
ing silence, all those went hand in hand with the peeling of pota¬ 
toes and the cleaning of byres, and he knew well that to a true 
monk all prayer should mean work and, conversely, all work 
stand hallowed in prayer. ‘There is no excuse for our being here 
if we do not work at prayer. That is our job, and if we don’t 
do it, those who call monks idle and useless are not far out. . . 
Dom Bernard’s cooking and gardening exertions often and often 
led to curious results, but one important detail of that life, at 
least, seems to have enclosed him utterly from the very first days. 
To a religious falls the joy of being a mouthpiece of the Catholic 
Church as she offers her worship to Our Lord. If you understand 
each word as you utter it, it is very wonderful and helpful, but 
it is not in the least necessary. What matters finally, as far as the 
meaning goes, is the meaning of the whole Catholic Church which 
is at the back of you. He will understand her voice all right.* 

The Divine Office, ‘Opus Dei,’ commonly known as the 
Breviary, is not just the collection of psalms, antiphons, hymns, 
lections, and prayers, all to be recited at their appointed hours. 
It is indeed the very breath of the Church, the outward expression 
she has chosen to give to the life within her. Taken schematically, 
it is well-nigh cosmic in that it encloses the visible world in all 
the unseen worlds, and sweeps from one lordly theme to 
another. The ground work is the Bible, and from the pages of 
the Bible, all before the Creation, the Creation itself, the Re- 
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demption of man and his ultimate destiny, are woven together 
to stress the never-ending need of man of a personal God and a 
personal Saviour. The Office hymns for the days of the week are 
primeval in their pure majesty. Be it enough here to quote the 
one for Lauds on Monday: 

‘Splendor patemae gloriae, 

De luce lucem proferens, 

Lux lucis, et fons luminis, 

Diem dies illuminans: 

Verusque sol illabere, 

Micans nitore perpeti; 
lubarque Sancti Spiritus 
Infunde nostris sensibus. 

Votis vocemus et Patrem^ 

Patrem perennis gloriae, 

Patrem potentis gratiae, 

Culpam releget lubricam. 

Confirmet actus strenuos: 

Dentes retundat invidi; 

Casus secundet asperos: 

Donet gerendi gratiam. 

Mentem gubemet et egat 
Casto, fideli corporc; 

Fides calore ferveat, 

Fraudis vcnera nesciat. 

Christusque nobis sit cibus, 

Potusque nobis sit fides: 

Laeti bibamus sobriam 
Ebrietatem Spiritus. 

Laetus dies hie transeat: 

Pudor sit ut diluculum: 

Fides velut meridies; 

Crepusculum mens nesciat. 

Aurora cursus provehit, 

Aurora totus prodeat 
In Patre totus Filius, 

Et totus in Verbo Pater. . . .* 
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and Dom Bernard’s owii copy of the book bears some marks of 
his deep iinderstanding of that voice. Later, a busy and somewhat 
bewildered London journalist %vould marvel how a preoccupied 
vicar of an important London church could find two hours a day to 
recite the Breviary, . . . He might just as well have marvelled 
how the Vicar found time to live. 

Dom Bernard went to Pershore ‘to give all,’ as he had said. 

There he found a family. ‘A monastery is not a home of saints, but 

a school or family of souls who are trying to become holy, and 

therefore they often fall and make mistakes, and Dom Bernard 

was no exception,’ to quote Dom Michael Warner. Time and 

again Dom Bernard had to admit that the day’s small irritations 

had succeeded in piercing his armour. ‘This last two or three days 

all my old temptations to being irritable and overbearing have 

come back, and I know I have been a burden at times to those 

around me, and I have said things deliberately to hurt people . . . 

I’ve been very bad-tempered and fussy all day ... I might learn 

to be civil to His other children. . . .’ The brusqueness and 

abruptness, frequent impatience wdth other people’s slowness and 

denseness, would never quite leave him, though the child within 

him always remembered to be sorry for all uncoutlincss in speech, 

behaviour, and thought, and the matured man saw in the monastic 

family a shining and precious parallel to the doctrine of the 

Mystical Body of Christ, a doctrine he never tired of preaching 
about. 

Any real calling, whichever pattern it may assume, sooner or 
later, takes hold of all things in a person. To Dom Bernard, in 
spite of all his own lapses and the unavoidable irritants in com¬ 
munity life, the Liturgy and the Divine Office soon came to be 
the twin stars of a hard day’s work, and, gradually, the apparent 
monotony of that life, so old that it readily gave room to the new, 
so unvaried that it afforded space for endless changes made him 
realize ‘a new and wonderful part . . . God is the God of heroic 
and hard adventure, of hard and difficult things, done and lived 
gladly for love of Him. He is also the God of the homely little acts 
of kindness and love in the everyday life in which we are set. You 
have caught sight of Him in the heroic and high adventure, and 
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. . . soon perhaps . . . you will . , . roused by the lights and 
voices of the other world, move onwards into the light for another 
spell. ... In the meantime . . . you may learn ... a vast deal 
about that other homely, lowly side of this life of Jesus, and just 
go on happily, and wait. ... So long as you are always listening 
to Him and for Him . . . this other side will come back again, 
and all your life, I daresay, they will alternate, and one day you 
will come to your Easter.* The quotation is from a letter to his 
friend left behind at Portsmouth, but the words carry the pas¬ 
sionate impress of deep personal experience. It was written a 
bare three months after his going to Pershore, and it suggests 
a significant enough signpost. The great truth may have kindled 
within him in the abbey kitchen, as he stooped over a table, 
mixing flour, sugar, and almonds for a cake, ‘tasted like pigskin,* 
he ruefully admitted, or else at some other moment when he was 
trying to discipline himself to see something worthwhile in an 
ordinary domestic task, flicking a darned duster over the books 
in the library, and trying not to reflect that soon after the dust 
would gather thick and grey once again. Yet the energetic en¬ 
deavour would be renewed always in the same spirit which strove 
to see beauty in every tiny circumstance of field, and wood, and 
garden. Came his first winter in Pershore, and a few anemone 
leaves in their tentative green dress, and a few spears of lords and 
ladies, ‘so delicate and beautiful among the dead leaves,* moved 
Dom Bernard to rapture. 

Often and often, in among his personal notes of that period, 
one comes upon a clear echo of older Benedictine writers who 
could not consider a star, or a hill, or even a bare tree in winter, 
without enclosing it with a song of praise to the Creator. ‘We 
had a heavy snowfall yesterday, and last night also, and to-day the 
sun and the blue sky and the snow have made everything very 
beautiful. God clothes His beautiful things and places in so many 
different dresses, each seems more beautiful than the last, , . . 
The mists and the driving rain have another sad beauty of their 
own, and the dark night with just one star of hope shining through 
a rift in the clouds is His good gift, too. They all take their places 
in this earthly life, and in the life of our souls. ... A star 
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watched from the crumbling Abbey wall, a field enamelled with 
buttercups, hedges white with may and hawthorn, a blue-finch 
perched on a ruined sedilia at the bottom of the garden, the 
sudden glint of uncertain April sun across dark green water, each 
and all made Dom Bernard alive to wonder, gratitude, and always 
humility. . He made all these . . . and the look in your 
mother’s eyes when she meets you after a long while away,’ how 
very close was his mother to him during those early days at Per- 
shore, in thought, in prayer, and also in letters full of odd illumi¬ 
nating details about Jenny, the monastery donkey, an unexpected 
drive to Worcester, a bishop’s visit, *I hope to be inspired with 
suitable ideas for his supper . . .’ and the tiny Bicker of pride at 
having produced a Yorkshire pudding ‘that was cooked.’ 

Jenny soon grew into a beloved intimate, and she strolls in and 
out of the pages. ‘She is developing the most amazing tricks. She 
can almost ta k, I think, and I am sure she understands when I talk 
to her. . . . She rushes at me from some distance off, with her 
head stuck straight out. ... I took her out some nice fat carrots 
on Christmas day,’ the same memorable Christmas day which 
came to be distinguished in a special fashion because one of the 
Abbey cows chose to calve that night, ‘so Br. Cyril and I spent 
the night off and on with a real cow in a stable with a manger ... * 
and again Dom Bernard would be thinking of his mother going 
to London, ‘Don’t get her run over at those difficult crossings 
in Oxford Street where the buses rush round corners like bumble 
bees. . . . Have a nice look round London from the top of the 
roof-garden at Selfridge’s . . . and lunch in a lazy floppy hat and 
a silk blouse . . .’ but donkeys and carrots, excursions to London 
and ice-cream in Oxford Street can never quite jettison the 
deeper things. Dom Bernard had learnt to blend the temporal 
and the supra-temporal so well that with him the blending never 
sank to a poor pietistic level. ‘How dearly He must love us, we 
shall one day begin to guess. And, as it dawns on us, shall we go 
nearly mad with joy? I think so now and then at my best 
moments . . .’ but almost immediately comes a broken-hearted 
boy s doleful confession ‘My pastry is like pigskin in colour and 
consistency. . . .’ 
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But Jennie remained there for his lighter moments, and she 
very nearly caused his dire disgrace. ‘I was officiant in the outdoor 
litanies on St. Mark’s Day. The cows, and Jennie, and the pony, 
were very interested spectators. The cows, I think, thought we 
were a gigantic and very imposing milking squad coming to attend 
to them. Jenny and the pony came trotting up to the fence and 
stuck their heads over it with their mouths open, for all the world 
like little boys outside a pastrycook’s window. They were nearly 
too much for me. ’ None the less, Jennie was soon in favour again, 
and she must be told about his friend’s coming visit to Pershore. 
‘And she ain’t the only old donkey here that your coming will 
bring a certain amount of joy to, neither. TTiere’s one writing this 
letter,’ and there followed a remark about an extra lavish gift of 
parsnips and carrots to Jennie. Dom Bernard’s love of her com¬ 
panionship was at once Benedictine and Franciscan. 

Yet little more than one comer of his stage was occupied by 
the four-footed friends, trees, budding flowers, and young birds 
in the old garden of the Abbey. He had gone there not only to 
learn the framework of the Benedictine life. He had once thought 
he knew of the best way to Hght the great battles in life. At 
Pershore he had to learn how truly abysmal was his ignorance, and 
often enough he felt himself like a beginner at chess, pitted against 
a master, and making only such moves as were advised by him. 
‘Other moves look better and seem to gain an immediate advan¬ 
tage, but the master . . . sees many moves ahead,’ and there fol¬ 
lowed much fumbling and doubting and wondering, and frequent 
hours of apparent stagnation, his whole world something of a 
shallow pool thickly covered by yesteryear’s dead leaves. Fears 
came also, the very natural fears lest all his earlier virtue, his un¬ 
doubted ability to deal with people, were to forsake him alto¬ 
gether, pent up, as he was, in a life which allowed of no inde¬ 
pendent planning for the future, however immediate. Dom 
Bernard was no saint, and the hard grooviness of his novitiate must 
indeed have tested him in a manner none but his God and his 
superior knew much about. So many letters to his mother and also 
to friends, carrying counsel they had asked for, seem to have been 
written out of the very crucible of sharp personal experience, and 
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often enough one catches glimpses of a bleak pattern woven from 
weariness and even discontent, and the puzzled mood of a 
stranger about to lose his way in the darkened streets of an un¬ 
familiar city, all oi it best expressed by the fatigue of mind and 
body and soul. ‘We talk of success and failure, not knowing what 
is success and what is failure, and our work is to do the will of 
Him that sends us. . . . If God is God, He cannot fail. . . . We 
pray “Almighty God,” and yet sometimes we ask Him what to 
do, and when He tells us, we go and do it, and then we presume 
to say we have failed. We can’t see the whole field.’ Dom 
Bernard could not; sometimes his owm vision held nothing but a 
small corner ol that huge field, and, impatiently, he clamoured 
for the widening of the vision, and he would not have been him¬ 
self, had he not done so. There was a blessed quality of congruity 
within him: frequently impatient with his own kind, hasty with 
himself, he could not continuously exercise patience with his 
God. A day, all its moments so many purposelessly jigged edges, 
its several tasks apparently as full of meaning as a sieve of water, 
and the outburst would break from his heart, but always, once 
the flames of impatience were burnt out, the child within him 
came forward, turned the handle of the door he had slammed, 
and said, however clumsily, ‘1 am sorry.’ ‘Perhaps, thinking a 
little more about the sufferings of Jesus, might keep us from 
adding to them,’ he wrote once, and little by little he disciplined 
himself to try and learn the real road to Calvary. ‘I fail so often 
... I am learning bit by bit after all these years that I can do just 
nothing of myself, but all things through Him. . . . Give all 
you ve got to Him, even if it’s the most tremendous wrench 
giving the smallest thing just at the moment. ... In all the little 
details strive to be identified with His passion. ... If you have 

loved Him for a while, look for Him on Calvary. . . . It’s a likely 
place to find Him. . . .’ 

Somehow buttercups under his huge feet, and parsnips given 
to a dcmkey, and his joy in an apple orchard at the proud height 
of its flowering, and brief despair over a broken broom or an 
underdone pudding, and nostalgic moods about studies he might 
not undertake and places he might not go to, all these tumbled 
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together into one cup where the high ideal which had made him 
turn to Pershore, was poured in, a draught of clear red wine. Old 
Adam did not die on the day of his clothing. Old Adam would 
not die altogether until his evening hour chimed in a quiet comer 
of Cornwall, but, underneath all the foibles and failings, and in¬ 
evitable longings for the return of unconditional physical freedom, 
there burned a resolve which alone carried him through that first 
stage: to do God*s will in the dark, to remain convinced of God^s 
love when he felt none of it near him. ‘In one direction only, 
there is no enclosure, no bars, no limits. . . . One door is left 
designedly open when all others are forbidden. The door of the 
Tabernacle, though locked, presents no obstacle to the soul that 
would be free. It stands set wide open towards heaven. The others 
are, I expect, closed that we may be free of all other attrac¬ 
tion. . , 

Pershore is an old place, and its aged quality is not determined 
only by the ivy-swathed ruins of the ancient abbey. It is old in a 
tradition going much further back than the Norman days, and in 
its very age lives a certain timelessness. The place has lived in 
prayer too long ever to become quite unhallowed. Worship has 
there made its habitation too securely for it to be disturbed by 
modem indifference and various negations of the supra-natural. 
The Benedictine way is as old as it is ever new. From every suc¬ 
ceeding age it drew whatever it wanted—always for the surface 
of its ways. Monks at Fulda and Reichenau were chary of their 
thin allowance of parchment, and used tallow dips for their 
roughly hewn cells. Monks at Downside and Nashdom have learnt 
the use of typewriters, and electric switches are at their service, 
and the very texture of the habit worn to-day must needs differ 
from that once worn at Soubiaco and Monte Cassino. Yet the 
triple vow has outlived the centuries, and the supreme change¬ 
lessness of the God they serve is acknowledged in a way which is 
neither new nor old because it looks to Eternity for its continua¬ 
tion. The Benedictine way is no more a system than the Christian 
faith is a set of dogmas: it is primarily a way of life, and the learn¬ 
ing of the way must of necessity become a hammering-out process 
where advance may not always be measured by so many steps 
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taken forward. No easy reassurance can be learnt at that school, 
because reassurance would do away with the utter dependence 
on God. 

‘Let Him so hammer me into the shape He would have me/ 
Dom Bernard wrote towards the end of his novitiate. To a man 
of his mental build the process must have bristled with perplexi¬ 
ties, obscurities, and details he could not always grasp. He liked 
definiteness and clarity. Having once accepted the monastic 
routine, he shrank from the least departure from the determined 
course, and when those came he lost some of the poise so hardly 
acquired. I get fussy ... at the least change in my ordinary 
routine,’ he complained in a letter to his mother. T think when 
my birthday comes round you might buy me a muzzle’—but the 
hammering-out process had so much unexpected in it that often 
and often routine was thrown overboard, and, human-wise, he 
grumbled when, having planned a day to read or write letters, he 
found himself ordered to go and preach at some church in the 
neighbourhood. He seems full of contradictions: always eager for 
anything ‘unexpected round the comer,’ be it a cow or a beech 
burning crimson, always with his sense of wonder kept high 
above all stale levels, he yet welcomed the meticulous planning 
of an hour or a day, and felt unhappy whenever the least little 
scheme had to be changed or abandoned altogether. Indeed, 
fussiness over the trivial flounces of everyday life would never 
quite leave him, and later he would be astonished that so far as 
he was concerned the monastic enclosure would shift from Per- 
shore’s old walls to London and other parts of England, and, 

u Africa. Geographically, that enclosure would remain 

as fluid as his superiors wished it to be. In the hidden spiritual 
fastness, however, especially when the days of his novitiate drew 
to their ending, Dom Bernard knew well that he had grasped the 
true and permanent meaning of stability, that firm texture of 
mind and will sunk in and anchored to the will of his God. 
Again and again, in letters to his mother and friends, as well as in 
his o^ random notes, Dom Bernard’s inarticulacy is ground to 
y/omething like joyousness of his inward conviction that 
the choice he had made was the right one. The Rule he followed, 
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the habit he wore, the vows he made, and the life he led, all its 
actions, however infinitesimal some of them appeared, deter¬ 
mined by obedience, the whole rich Benedictine theme, ex¬ 
pressed in Time and born of an Eternal concept, the treasure found 
solely by the way of an absolute stripping and endless self-abnega¬ 
tion, all of it gradually went on moulding him to its own impress, 
so that people began to marvel at the fieriness of his preaching, 
and those who heard him in retreats, caught something of a con¬ 
tinuous renewal within a theme at once so old and so new. 

Yet the day of Dom Bernard’s profession drew near, and once 
again we are back in those darkly curtained times of groping, 
uncertainty, and an exaggerated idea of his utter worthlessness 
and worse. His private notes, begun on the eve of his retreat in 
January 1923, are rather bulky. ‘Domine, quid me vis facere?’ 
he flung his passionate question—which was so much like a chal¬ 
lenge, himself deeply conscious of the only possible answer and 
as deeply afraid to hear it. The notes are somewhat difficult to 
follow—probably because of their exaggerated emphasis on all 
things negative. Ele seems to have put himself under a magnifying 
glass, and not all of himself but the bad and indifferent bits, and 
under such a merciless scrutiny a curt answer, flung at someone s 
importunate question, was raised to the level of a heinous crime 
against charity. The outward reason is not far to seek. Dom 
Bernard took Er. William Doyle’s book as his companion for the 
retreat. ‘If anything will fire my hard cold heart again with the 
love of Jesus, Doyle might,’ and the wildly worded, well-nigh 
hysterical extravagances of these notes can well be attributed to 
Fr. Doyle’s influence. One might have wished Dom Bernard had 
chosen someone as stable and poised as Traherne for his intimate 
through those admittedly difficult days. The Catholic truth was 
there for him to hold and to love. The Roman Catholic handling 
of a soul’s intricate actions and reactions, so much of that hand¬ 
ling an unpleasant parallel of Aquinas’ Eucharistic hymns with 
their over-emphasis on some fantastic martyrdom of sense m- 
creased rather than otherwise his soul’s torment. If I had my 
deserts, I should be in hell now.’ No man bom of woman, not 
even a canonized saint, for all the smoothly lacquered treatment 
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of hagiographers, can be esteemed perfect, and Dom Bernard 
was no saint. He drew souls, guided them, and made them grow 
in God’s grace precisely because, frail, stumbling, and direly im¬ 
perfect in so many of his ways, he could so unerringly decipher 
the manuscript of their endless frailties and lapses. Yet it almost 
seems as if he had expected some degree of sainthood to be a 
sine qua non of his monastic profession, and with an almost wild 
abandon he enumerates his faults. 

They had always been numerous. Some of them were ordinary. 

They in no wise lessened their pull over him during his novitiate. 

He had rather expected them to. Because he remained human to 

the very marrow of his huge unwieldly bones, he could draw 

people nearer and nearer to the supra-human, and himself recoP- 
nize the frontiers of that world ° 


The lengthy catalogue makes one wish to smile. Everything 
IS there, broken saucepans, and brooms and brushes left lying 
about, and small-scaled spurts of temper over a leaking fountain 
pen and an obstinate fire, gardening tools which got mislaid and, 
m their turn, provoked him to a few minutes’ anger, that peculiar 
irritation caused by the dust which, swept one morning, would 
e there again the next day, a bun eaten by stealth, the rule of 
silence broken by a few seconds’ innocent chatter, and that twist 
in the mind which refused to interjmet his immediate nelghbour- 

wid?n^e charity. ‘Only a God cfn bear 

The accusations may indeed appear extraordinary on the sur- 

sarthlf T U his God, it is possible to 

haled 7 self-abasement and self- 

reSer to be minted—the coin of sur- 
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mystics. ^ ^ ^ language of the 

centilv'^^^*^^ among his notes there was transcribed a tenth 
century prayer, translated by him from the Latin. ‘1 have Thee 
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as my Leader in all my paths,’—the certainty of such an opening 
is a triumphant banner indeed. ‘Enable me to fulfil all that pleases 
Thee, and to avoid all that displeases Thee. Guide, I beseech 
Thee, my thoughts, words, and deeds in Thy Law and in Thy 
commandments.’ There lay the final demand: both the law and 
the commandments were utmost charity. Love is a complete 
emptying of self—I couldn’t do it,’ he wrote in fear, swayed by 
a mood of subconscious untruthfulness: he had already done it; 
he would go on doing it right until the end. But now, unaware 
and uncertain, he chose to ponder over the beginning of Ezekiel’s 
vision, and wept at the repellent dryness of the bones. ‘I am one 
of the bones.’ ... A borrowed jargon, alien to what was best 
in him, oppressed Dom Bernard for a time and for a time only. 
Inevitably, those were the days of unmatched loneliness, and 
much later he would be able to write, ‘In loneliness more than 
in any other human experience Jesus has trodden the path before 
us.’ Here priest and artist stand together again, and at the end one 
is left with the calming reassurance that even in those tormented 
days, fretted with doubt and misgiving, Dom Bernard had his 
Lord for his intimate companion. The hotly unquiet phrasing 
slips into a calmer channel. It all reads as though he had passes 
through an enfilade of darkened and somewhat overfurnished 
rooms, and come out into a great hall, its wide windows giving 
him the freedom of great spaces beyond, and also peace md poise. 
Some of the lines are still rugged and untidy, but the theme has 
outstripped the frontiers of self-pity and self-hatred together. 

‘Except a com of wheat die, it abideth alone If it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit. We must sink our individuality in work 
for others, for Christ. So only will our individuality bear fruit, 
we remain with our interests apart from others, ^e last out o 
ttae, and .hen the vital force will ebb . . . "fo'l)' J 

ire Christians. . . . None must ever be mechanical, all our mdo 
viduality must go into our work . . . that is what it is given 
" for. . . Bufy it in the work. ... The Individuahty wan. 
careful watching ... for men do not gather ppes of horns, or 
figs of thistles,’ and Dom Bernard felt that blessed welling up of 



energy which is one of the gifts of tlie Spirit, and wliich comes to 
crusader and composer, priest and poet, j^ainter and sculptor, 
when a concept given from without and nurtured from within, 
draws near its outward expression, and form enters the idea and, 
because it is given from without, man has rig 
‘creativeness.’ 

A monastic profession is one of the numberless creative symbols 
in life. It is neither a gesture, nor an attitude of mind, nor again 
a carefully appointed ceremony. Taken very dryly, it is rather a 
legal business, an oblation of one’s whole self to God, an offering 
made unconditionally and for life. It is a solemn identification of 
all one’s limited and temporal needs, urgencies, and aspirations, 
with an eternal urgency and an eternal challenge. That very identi¬ 
fying is creative as such. All art reveals in order to conceal and, 
conversely, it screens in order to bring things into the light of day. 
A vow is no mere verbal formula. It is a soul’s pledge, its inner 
meaning superseding the words spoken. Temporal life is offered, 
and eternal life is the token of exchange. The pledge imposes its 
obligations within the limits of Canon Law. Outside those limits 
the offering recognizes no frontiers—any more than love does. 
A soul’s surrender may be outwardly legalized by neatly worded 
formulae: it can never be determined by them. 

The year at Pershore had introduced Dom Bernard to a 


htly called it 


monastic pattern, and secretly he yearned, once his profession 
was made, for a monk’s life within those walls, a life carefully 
and studiedly divided between work and prayer, the partition 
between them so thin that the two remained always at one. His 
great friend of the Portsmouth days, who later joined him in the 
Order, says that Dom Bernard’s ‘preference was to live in the 
community, and the work he would have liked to do was that of a 


novice master, but that was not to be. The Abbot and the Chapter 
were quick to recognize his obvious gifts. If his rhetoric still left 
much to be desired, he could yet clothe his words with so much 
conviction and into such winning simplicity that his appeal was 
electric. He was so simple and direct,’ said a contemporary 
istener. His phrasing was admirable . , . his imagery apposite. 

. . . The congregation was deeply moved,’ and little did that 
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congregation know that the very first time Dom Bernard was sent 
to preach at an important London Church, he said to his Abbot: 
‘But what can I say?’ and the Abbot replied, ‘If you haven’t any¬ 
thing to say, you ought to have by now-’ 

So he, something of an ache for the quiet of the Abbey in his 
heart, went out to preach and take retreats, and once again 
plunged into the business of the outer world. The longing to 
return stayed on. He freely acknowledged it. ‘Tuesday week will 
see me back home again with you all, thank goodness. I’m not 
really happy for more than a few days away from all that Pershore 
has come to mean to me, even though I get as weary as you do 
sometimes. Quaint discontented creattires we are, aren’t we?’; 
and a little later on, worn out by an avalanche of unending engage¬ 
ments, he confessed to ‘looking forw'ard to getting home to 
Pershore. I don’t think I really like being away. . . 

He had worked as curate at Friem Barnet. He had done the 
work on board various ships. He had been in charge of a busy and 
exacting parish in Portsmouth. He had had a year of strenuous 
mental and spiritual travail in his monastery. But now the labour 
ran along different grooves. It meant travelling up and down 
England, taking a mission here, a retreat there. Now as often as 
not Dom Bernard had to draft his sermons in railway carriages. 
The new work often stood for physical discomfort and much 
weariness of mind and limb and, harder still, it frequently brought 
him to the very edge of that despondent mood he would never 
really be free of. After a brief visit to a place in the North of 

England, he broke out in a letter to an intimate friend: 

‘. . . Two very difficult and rather horrible days. All the 
people here seem to have no idea of right or wrong, or to care 
one little bit ever about anything but self, or even to see any 
reason why they should. And so they get led into very terrible 
things, and money flows around like water, and it is ail done 
among beautiffil gardens and lovely houses, which seems such 
waste of the gardens and beauty and all that. ... I don t know 
whether I’ve done any good to the people I came to try to put 
straight . . . I’ve tried my best, but they scarcely seem to under¬ 
stand what one is even talking about. . . . 
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None the less ‘his best’ had not quite failed. At some distance 
from the beautiful gardens and lovely houses, in a humble little 
home down a dimly coloured street, one soul at least had caught 
a spark of Dom Bernard’s fire, and out of that brief stay came the 
rare fruit of Catholic understanding and perseverance against 
difficult enough odds. There foIlo^^'ed letters, crowded with 
casual references to a sunset watched above factory chimneys, and 
a modest clump of nasturtiums struggling against a soot-cloaked 
back wall, and someone’s starved kitten stealing the milk in the 
kitchen, and fuller allusions to the beauty and the worth of 
jealously remembered words spoken by the visitor from the 
kindlier and softer South. The use of Christian names flickers 
through the correspondence as if the writer were deeply and 
happily assured of Dom Bernard’s sustained interest in the multi¬ 
farious concerns of her immediate kin: ‘Bobbie says it is good to 
remember how much you made us laugh. . . 

Brusque he could be—chiefly with people whose inane impor¬ 
tunity demanded it. Somewhere in England a lady lingered by tlie 
door of the church, saw him come out, and gushed at him, 
‘Father, I’ve so much wanted to shake you by the hand.’ ‘Take 
this one,’ Dom Bernard held out a huge paw, ‘I gave it a very 
special scrub this morning,’ shook hands and turned back into the 
church immediately. The lady darted after him. ‘Your sermon 
was marvellous, she gushed on, ‘and I know you are very busy, 
and I know I am not unselfish—but ■’ 


1 know you are not,’ he flung over his shoulder, ‘and why 
waste time telling me about it?’ 

Perhaps, impatience did invade him too easily in season and 
out of season, but how often was it not provoked? Once, in the 
Midlands, having missed a connection at a small railway station, 
he sat in a comer of the waiting-room, scribbling notes for I 
retreat to start the very next day. He had had three overcrowded 
days, had answered about a dozen letters in the train, and some¬ 
how the scheme for the retreat kept glancing off his mind, and 
he sat, chewing his pencil, trying to muster his thoughts, and 
they continued scurrying about like so many rabbits in and out 
o a hedge. A woman came into the waiting-room and sat 
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in another comer, fidgeted with her bag and gloves, and 
began: 

‘Of course, you don’t know me, but I have often listened to 
you in London, and I think you are too wonderful for words!’ 

‘Adoration and worship should be reserved for Almighty 
God,’ he replied, snapped his note-book, and walked out. 

But, had he been deep in work and someone had come with a 
genuine trouble weighing them down, work would have been 
slopped and fatigue forgotten in an instant. 

In the North, a woman remembered how he had made them 
laugh. His laughter carried contagion. He could laugh at himself, 
his hugeness, his clumsiness, his occasional bewilderment at some 
of the technical circumstances of modern life. A friend of his 
remembered how she, Dom Bernard, and her husband were once 
travelling together. They had to change trains in the middle of the 
journey and, as they paced up and down the platform passengers 
leant out of the windows and stared at the gigantic figure, the 
dusty habit flapping about his ankles. Dom Bernard turned to his 
friends, grinned, and said: 

“Now you know what it means to travel about with a perform¬ 
ing elephant. ’ 

Impatience and brusqueness could not be denied, yet he con¬ 
tinued <lrawing people, and his secret lay in the fortunate ability 
of drawing the best of them. He could be intimate without de¬ 
scending into the shallow pools of mere sentimentality. He never 
‘made contacts’ in the crude and usual sense of the word: he 
wove them, always careful both of the thread and the design. At a 
first meeting with him, someone said genuinely enough: 

‘All right, I’ll do it for you.’ . , , , 

‘Then it won’t be done at all,’ he replied very patiently, ft s 
God who wants it done, and not me. Done for me, it wouldn t 
get to Him really,’ and he took a long time to explain the differ¬ 
ence until the spark had caught and the real meaning grafted in 

his listener’s mind. 

In that very busy and chequered life after his profession, Dom 
Bernard’s mind widened and increased almost daily. The vast ex¬ 
perience garnered in the Navy and in Portsmouth, came to be 
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allied with his ever-deepening knowledge of a soul’s need, an¬ 
guish and helplessness he had learned at Pershore. His own inward 
agony, however extravagant its outward expression may have 
been, now came to yield him rare service indeed. Yet the sharing 
of that knowledge was a costly business. His God knew the price. 
Some among his intimates guessed at it. Certainly, his loving and 
observant mother knew something of it. So many people came 
to him, and went away, their own burden eased, their minds 
shuttered against the fact that he had taken some of the weight 
upon his own broad shoulders. 

‘I know people think you a kind of a soul-washing machine that 
can be turned on at any moment,’ wrote one of the few who read 
him so right, ‘and they go away and forget what they have left 
you to bear, even if they ever think of such a thing. . . . Can 
there be a greater 

That first and very thorny year at Pershore was now bearing its 
fruit. Dom Bernard’s inner deepening, flowing from the well- 
ordered monastic bourne, brought more colour and strength to 
his spoken and written word and, certainly, widened his articu¬ 
lacy. People began discussing his sermons, and in letters to friends 
he would often ask their prayers ‘lest I become swollen-headed,’ 
and would quote the story about St. Bernard who, when told by 
someone ‘Oh, Father, your sermon was so excellent,’ replied, 
shaking his head, ‘Yes, I heard the devil say so when I had 
finished.’ To be proud of any achievement is a more or less normal 
reaction so long as the pride refers to the Author and Finisher of 
our being, without Whom no such achievement could have been 
attained. But Dom Bernard, his humility notwithstanding, had a 
tiny curtained-off comer where vanity sat, her painted hands 
folded demurely enough. Sometimes he feared lest those hands 
would unfold and betray him by a gesture where complacency 
and arrogance would be supreme. It did not happen often. He 
disciplined his mind and will too severely for that. 

Always now the definite community ideal stayed with him, the 
earlier conception of ‘Ecclesia Dei’ or ‘Corpus Christi’ being 
linked with his own home in Pershore. He went on his varied 
wanderings, profoundly conscious that the entire community had 


abnegation than the life of a director? 
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concern for his work. Their support he needed sharply, and, as 
yea^went on, he came to rely on it more and more: 

1 hank you very much for your kind and understanding letter ’ 

he wrote once to one of the monks. ‘Such loads as I havi to bear 

are only borne m the strength of the prayers of the community; 

always when I forget that, I make a mess of things. So please io 
on praying that I may not forget.' o r 6 

He had once hoped to remain anchored at Pershore. He spent 
but little time there, and yet the true idea of Benedictine stability 
continued growing in his mind. He went about, utterly prepared 
to accept what environment came his way, always able to fUmish 
that environment with the serenity he came to regard as a .ine 
qua non in spiritual life, a serenity which is based on that peculiar 
poise without which all inner striving and venture become 
tumultuous and stay sadly barren. Retreats, sermons, his own 
writing, and the voluminous correspondence, hlled his days to an 

get further and fUrther ahead. One 
of the latest is an engagement to preach in the chapel of Tonbridge 
School on the Sunday evenings in Advent, 1926!’ he wrote to 
his mother in October 192^:. ‘I hope to be still alive by then, but 
I shall be getting quite a long white beard. It’s about time you 
came and ruffled my hair up the wrong way. I shall soon be col¬ 
lecting an exaggerated idea of my own importance. Do pray about 
that, my dearest, it is too big a risk always with me, and I am not 
very good at dealing with it. ... I did honestly try to get away 
from being well known when I came here, but if God wants me 
to help people in that way, it has got to be gone on with, I expect, 
and I must use what precautions I can against a swelled head. 
Write and tell me how your parsley and carrots are growing. That 
always helps me to keep sane. . , 

So did his love for her and hers for him. They had shared every¬ 
thing so closely all through the years, and in his letters all his 
pride and sense of failure, and the flush of success, somewhat 
sobered by misgivings, everything is tumbled together, weaving 
a rare indeed pattern where the personal hold, however deep and 
far-reaching, was never tainted by the least touch of possessive¬ 
ness on either side. Both of them seemed to have learnt the truth 
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about ‘unselfed possession in a loosened hold. ’ His little pleasures, 
his occasional imbecilities and awkwardnesses, the ever-increasing 
difficulties of his way, nothing was screened from her. A monk 
under vows, he was her son, and to her he would bring a mass 
of details from his somewhat ^vearying chronicle, ‘I love what you 
say,* she wrote him once, ‘that God . . . uses difficulties ... as 
tools to cut down to the image of Himself buried deep in us . . . 
bless you for writing it. . . 

His imagination often conquered distances, yet the purely 
human in him would sometimes leap to the surface, and he once 
wrote to her from the Isle of Wight, ‘The sun is lovely, and 1 wish 
) ou were here. Never all the things one would love come togetlier 
somehow. It would be too good to have heaven yet, 1 suppose.’ 
She knew of his secret longings for a cell he so seldom lived in. 
Exhausted by three days’ hubbub in London, Dom Bernard con¬ 
fessed himself frightened ‘of relapsing horribly and quickly into a 
sort of a spiritual cabbage if I lived with lifts and cutlets for 
long. . . . Have been introduced to cross-word puzzles, which 
are rather annoying things. . . .’ There were conferences in 
London, and they left him worn out and almost despairing. ‘We 
have the committee mind instead of charity. We think of mission 
fields, not persons; not even persons, but “cases.” Think of Our 
Lord talking about “cases.” You’ve got to get inside your neigh- 

our and understand him,’ Dom Bernard was so essentially a 
crusader, and the neatly fitting committee dress, so eagerly worn 

y many ecclesiastical administrators would never have sat well 
on his shoulders. 

Side by side with continuous fears about ‘a swelled head’ went 
his haunting sense of failure. The imagination he could never alto- 
get er discipline pointed at closed gates which, in sober reality, 
stayed open; turned a smile into a smirk or a sneer, and shyness 
into animosity. For it was a boy’s imagination always, and a boy’s 
reaction also, hungry to snatch at the least seeming of response 
sometimes missing it when it lay very near his door, and then 
turning away to throw dark colours on a primrose-painted wall. 

Yet at Pershore Dom Bernard had learnt far more than he 
realized. Someone has said that there is one . . . cure for 
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humiliations, and that is humility. ... It sounds like a joke . . . 
but it’s true. I’ve discovered it to be true. . . . Thus after years 
and years one stumbles sometimes on a truth which to the Saints 
was just a commonplace. How they must smile at us sometimes,’ 
he wrote to his great friend now at Pershore. 

Dom Bernard’s notebooks are not always easy to decipher, but 
in among an avalanche of hurriedly scribbled, pencilled memo¬ 
randa on sermons, retreat schemes, entries of interviews and 
suchlike, it is possible now and again to find a bright pinpoint of 
something charged with the joy he hardly dared to express even 
to himself. ‘The love of Christ is a deeper thing than the presents 
He gives to His new friends,’ and then a brief remark on the 
Passion, ‘the bliss of the Cross,’ scribbled in an obvious hurry 
with a sorrily blunted pencil, written possibly somewhere in a 
train, a taxi, or a tube, a tiny chip of a brilliant, however briefly 
put forth, all but lost among some such catalogue as ‘D.F.H. 
10.30 a.m.. Miss A. i i.i^, P.D. i i. 4 s/ and so on till eventide. 
The diaries, closely packed with dates almost jostling one another 
out; an intimate acquaintance with endless time-tables, sermons, 
letters, articles, and books so often drafted in railway carriages, 
in station waiting-rooms, or anywhere; an ever winding and 
unwinding chain of journeys up and down England, sometimes 
very little sleep, oddly planned and wholly unplanned meals, 
hours of preaching, hours in confessionals, listening to chronicles 
brought so often by strangers, all of them avidly expecting help 
and counsel, hardly ever mindful of their listener’s weariness. 

It is natural to wonder whether the last vestige of genuine con¬ 
templative quality had not vanished against such an apparently in¬ 
congruous and crowded background. Yet those chips of brilliants 
speak for themselves. The very random quality of Dom Bernard s 
notes su^ests an infinite capacity for widely flung mental travel¬ 
ling. From railway tickets, a glass of sherry, and the darning of 
socks, he turned to the love of God as naturally as only a true con 
templative could do. He was so Franciscan as well as Benedictine, 
and he was Catholic in the great traditional sense which happily 
over-rides all geographical frontiers. He could be fussy and im¬ 
patient, sometimes thoughtless and sarcastic. Yet he could con- 
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centrate and contemplate an^^vhere, the barking of a dog, the 
crying of a baby, or a buzzing telephone disturbing no more than 
the surface levels of his consciousness. The great focal point, for 
all his frequent heart-searchings and dire misgivings, never quite 
vanished from the road he walked. 

Across that busy, sometimes tumultuoas scene there came 
spells of peace when once again Dom Bernard would find himself, 
now a renowned preacher and sought-after guide of souls, back at 
Pershore, just a monk among his brethren, and there accept the 
day’s inevitable routine, work in the garden, spend hours in the 
kitchen, once trying his hand at a pudding which he described 
as ‘horrible . . , Flour, water, sugar, and a pound of almonds, 
sloppy, transparent, and thoroughly nasty,’ but, a boy’s pride 
welling up in him, he hurriedly added that he had also made ‘a 
magnificent cake.’ Pershore was home, a sanctuary, w here silence 
followed the chanting of Compline, and wTere neither the door 
bell nor the telephone could be answered if all the brethren were 
at their w^ork in the chapel. He was refreshed by those visits to 
a place where work and worship went together in their appointed 
way. ‘Digging potatoes may be tiring, but one can alw^ays think 
of something else than weariness,’ and he remembered one guest 
and would-be postulant ‘who came to stay w ith us because he had 
heard that entrancing piece of music In a Monasterj Garden. That 
apparently was all he knew about the life. Scrubbing kitchen 
floors for the love of God was beyond his grasp. . . .’ 

Such peaceful spells were short. The round of his engagements 
grew and grew, much in the fashion of the proverbial snowball. 
Stumble he did, and make mistakes he did also. The tremendous 
voice, roaring from many a London pulpit, often and often laid 
emphasis on truths uncomfortable to so many people who like 
to see in religion something like gooseberry jam spread on a 
nicely buttered piece of bread. Dom Bernard’s business was to 
preach the Catholic faith, and such work could not be carried 
on the softly padded cushion of semi-Erastian compromise. There 
were many who would have welcomed an opportvmity to observe 
him making a slip. And, finally, from two different camps broke 
shouts of derision, followed by unfortunately worded and ill- 
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mannered taunts and jibes: Dom Bernard had no right to the habit 
he wore, nor had he any title to the initials he put after his sur¬ 
name. The doctrine he preached came under fire soon enough, 
and for once the two camps became unanimous in asserting that 
his sermons and books were fretted with heresy, one class of 
opponents seeing in them a gross betrayal of the so-called Anglican 
tradition, the other—the slipshod doctrine of Protestantism— 
wearing a badly cut Catholic cloak. 

Dom Bernard abhorred cheap controversy. His was a mind so 
deeply rooted in the great and positive fundamentals that he had 
little desire or leisure for such a pitifully meagre issue as all con¬ 
troversy inevitably is. Yet he was also human, and the lesser man 
within him seldom suffered fools gladly. Sometimes sharp lan- 
guage 

the book, they wasted half a page in trying to prove why I have 
no right to call myself “O.S.B.” ’ Yet oftener than not he pre¬ 
ferred making no answer. He knew his history moderately well, 
his theology thoroughly. To delve into the shallow and stagnant 
controversial waters was a pastime he could afford no leisure for, 
because he had a very definite job to do, namely, to stir the 
English church and nation to a fuller and wider recognition of the 
Catholic heritage, and such work demanded all the energies he 
had in him. 

It would be idle to deny that a host of lesser details in both his 
preaching and teaching did jar on a good many people. Being a 
Catholic need not necessarily involve devotion to the Rosary or, 
say, the feast of the Sacred Heart, neither of which can claim a 
genuinely respectable Catholic tradition. Nor yet need the fact 
of being an English Catholic imply the wholesale rejection of 
the Common Prayer Book for the use of an impossibly translated 
and definitely ultra-montane English missal, with its masses of 
modem Roman Saints and prayers for departed Popes and Car¬ 
dinals. The Communion Service in the Common prayer Book is 
Mass, and was built on the ancient tradition by men whose loyalty 
to the essential Catholic principles could not be questioned 
without endangering the whole position of the English Church 
in the Body of Christ. And, as a lesser issue, it might be added 


clove its way into his correspondence. Instead of reviewing 
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that the men, who brought together the Common Prayer Book, 
were certainly at home in the use of their mother-tongue. The 
translators of the English Missal obviously are not. 

The Church, being universal, is rich enough to give room to 
endless variety in form and expression. DiBeront ages have pro¬ 
duced their own passionate outbursts of faith which sometimes 
touched the heavenlies, and of love which must have lain very 
near God’s o\\t[ heart. St. Ignatius’ fierv faitli ran out, like a river 
of molten gold, in his Anima Christi. In Latin, each word is 
charged with its own peculiar shining. But the fieriness is Latin, 
Southern, sharply Spanish. In English, a line like ‘Blood of 
Christ, inebriate me,’ brings to mind some impossible cheap 
daub of the Sacred Heart. ‘Anima Christi’ may yet be fitly trans¬ 
lated. In its present crude English form, it is adapted neither to 
English use nor to English temperament. 

Well, Dom Bernard w^as a Benedictine, and the Church of his 
birth made but slender provision for his liturgical needs. He said 
his Mass in Latin at Pershore and in English outside his monas¬ 
tery. He read his Office from a Latin breviary not because he was 
a ‘Romanist,’ but because to this day the volume of the Latin 
Office, as brought together in the Breviary, is the only one avail¬ 
able in Western Christendom. But he always stressed the primary 
importance of fundamental truths, and made a sharp distinction 
between the material and the trivial. He preached at some London 
churches where the word ‘Mass’ was never used, or a monk’s 
habit seen in the pulpit. Baptist and Quaker listened to him at 
times. All lesser foibles apart, he had that charity of approach 
and outlook which made room for an endless variety of expres¬ 
sion. He w^ould have gone to the stake in his defence of the Nicene 
Creed but not to vindicate his right to wear a chasuble. He 
loved the Office, that Gothic spire of men’s love and devotion 
raised through long and patient centuries of labour, but he did 
not recoil from the use of the Ancient and Modern when the con¬ 
gregation preferred them, and w^hen they broke out into a lusty 
rendering of the Rock of Ages, he joined with them. 

Those very strenuous years immediately after Dom Bernard’s 
profession proved him to be teacher and preacher par excellence, 
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a man who, his several faults and foibles notwithstanding, pos¬ 
sessed an outstanding ability to understand the well-nigh spaceless 
spiritual hunger of his own kind, who knew the majestic frame¬ 
work of his Faith, and knew how to interpret it to duke and 
dustman together. Against all that, many lesser things must needs 
go by default. 
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F rom Pershore in Worcestershire to Kumasi on the west 
coast of Africa the distance is vast enough, and the outward 
design of Doni Bernard’s work in England suggests little in 
common with the activities he was to undertake in Africa. The 
black habit replaced by a white one, soon to be stained dull red- 
brown from the African dust, sandals worn over bare feet for 
boots, and a white pith-helmet for the monk’s cow l, those were 
minor changes indeed. The orderliness of railway carriage, tube, 
or taxi, gave place to the somewhat erratic performances of local 
trains, not always reliable private cars, and exotically painted 
native conveyances. The untrammelled use of English in pulpit 
and confessional stemmed and slowed down by the unavoidable 
serv'ices of interpreters, because Twi is no dialect for the most 
accomplished philologist to master in a hurry. The whole picture 
is breathless with the ever-moving details of its background, 
unusual and loudly coloured, and always very simple. Dom Ber¬ 
nard went to Africa as a Catholic missionary. He also went as an 
Englishman, an unofficial ambassador of both Church and State in 
that his attitude towards the Africans was both Christian and 
statesmanlike. He seems to have possessed the fine fibre of the 
true colonial mind, which once welded the Enipire together, a 
mind ready both to teach the native and to respect him. 

To try and give a detailed and accurate picture of Dom Ber¬ 
nard’s accomp ishments in Africa would be an impossible and also 
a premature task. The work done by him is certain to find its 
right assessment in the years to come. Time is needed before it 
can slip into the perspective that belongs to it. A record of any 
missionary endeavour may not be written in a flimsy journalistic 
fashion. An immediate appraisal may catch at the facts and weave 
a fascinating enough garland of such material. Yet such a record 
will of sheer necessity stay flawed in that it must needs leave un¬ 
touched those deeper, less easily discernible levels where all true 
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missionary effort fulfiJs itself. Along those levels great things 
come into their flowering but very slowly, since time is of no 
account with God. 

Much lias already been written in various newspapers and 
pamphlets. There hovers a gentle hint of incense about some of 
the eulogies. Sometimes one comes across the faint tracing of a 
halo, and even the work which Dom Bernard left patently in¬ 
complete is labelled as something truly perfected. Such eulogies 
are easy to understand, they command a certain respect, and 
should not be derided, yet hagiography, however tentative, and 
the man’s personality could hardly ever be joined together. In 
West Africa, Bernard Clements, an English Benedictine monk 
and an indefatigable missionary, was still very much the man who, 
years earlier in England, included tea and ices at Selfridge’s 
among the delectable details of life, enjoyed a game of bridge or a 
good cricket story, burnt with hot impatience at people’s impor¬ 
tunity and got angry with their obtuseness, forgot to answer 
letters and to pay bills, and, however occasionally, thought that 
his preaching was really good. All the same, in England he could 
also humble himself to the very dust, and be hard both on his 
mind and his body, and remember God’s image in the biggest 
fool who came across his paths. Formal hagiography, as presented 
within a strictly orthodox framework, is indeed absent. The 
other kind of saintliness flickers here and there even though the 
white pith-helmet need not be crowned by a halo. 

Naturally, the West African chronicle presents at least one 
great temptation to its recorder. The self-emptying and self¬ 
giving are, all lesser lapses apart, overwhelmingly obvious, and 
the temptation is very much there to separate some threads from 
the others, and to weave the chosen strands in such a way as to 
produce an impression of continuously bent knees and folded 
hands, enough piety and to spare in the picture to satisfy the 
most feeble-minded female haunting the churches of God for her 
own intense satisfaction. The picture might be momentarily 
pleasing, but the crudely applied colours would dissolve after the 
briefest scrutiny. 

It is difficult to gauge Dom Bernard’s mood when he knew he 
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was being sent to West Africa. Boy-like, he looked forward to the 
excitement of a long voyage. Man-like, he exulted in the vast work 
to be undertaken in an untamiliar environment. His curiosity 
burned high. The old, old longing ‘for the unexpected just round 
the comer leapt to the surface again. Yet there was also a mood 
tinged with regret and misgiving. Going to Kumasi was no week’s 
retreat somewhere in England, and the often coveted peace of a 
cell within the Abbey walls receded further and further from 
him. Again, almost on the eve of his going, a misgiving attacked 
Dom Bernard lest the work were to lie beyond all frontiers of the 
possible. In all justice, that was a short-lived misgiving recorded 
)ut in one ephemeral random utterance. 

His voyage was uneventful. Chess and Edgar Wallace occupied 

his hours of unaccustomed leisure. Towards the end, that same 

leisure came to hang rather heavily upon his hands. ‘I shall be 

better when I get back to saying Mass each day,’ he wrote to 

Mrs. Clements when still on board ship. T think I let myself get 

too comfy , . . and began to rather forget some of the things that 

matter more. Otherwise, the rest, I think, has been very good 
for me. . . .’ 

By September 1926 Dom Bernard was at Kumasi where he 
succeeded Dom Martin Collett (the present Abbot) as Rector of 
St. Augustine’s theological college founded by the then Bishop 
o Accra, Dr. J. O. Aglionby. Dom Bernard had the college, the 
church, the town of Kumasi, and about sixteen out-stations to 
look after, the whole area answering to that of Wales. Another 
monk from Pershore came out with him, and they had sixteen 
native catechists to help them. The furthest out-station lay about 
seventy miles from Kumasi by road and another twenty miles on 
we away from the least hint of a road. The very scope of the 
wor suggested something bewildering, intriguing, and well-nigh 
insurmountable in its immediate difficulties. 

His first impression of Kumasi was that of sound. Tt is, at least 
m the native quarter where we live . . . surely the noisiest place 
in t e world. Noise is the only amusement they seem to indulge 
m much and it is practically continuous,’ yet, as days slipped into 
weeks, that noise began coming to him much in the way of a 

E 
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harmony alive in the people he had come prepared to learn and 
to love. 

From the very beginning of that record one all-important and 
happily evident fact commands attention, stirs wonder, and gives 
cause for thankfulness that a man like Dom Bernard should have 
been sent to West Africa. There is a lovely clean-cut simplicity 
of a child alive in every African heart, a quality which stamps with 
such a fortunate impress their acceptance of the Christian faith. 
To the day of his death Dom Bernard succeeded in keeping a boy’s 
comer in his large heart. It was precisely a boy’s eager wonder 
and never wearying interest that seized upon all he saw and heard 
in Africa, The boy in him leapt across all real and imaginaiy 
liurdles, and went all out to meet the childlike quality in his new 
friends. Eulogies, when set against a sedate English background, 
might indeed ring embarrassingly false notes. Fligh praise, falling 
from African lips, is too sincere and beautiful to give room to the 
least discordant note. Dom Bernard went to teach them, but he 
also went to learn from them, and both teaching and learning 
were woven into a piece of tapestry which ought to be accorded 
a place of very special honour in the story of missionary endeavour 
down the centuries. 

Infallibility of thought and action was never in him. He could 
be stubborn, stem, and uncompromising. The faith he held could 
never be bartered against the cheaply minted currency of com¬ 
promise. But he could also mirror something like the mind of 
St. Paul when dealing with his beloved Timothy in a gentle mood. 
Above all, Dom Bernard remained himself, with all his virtues 
and failings, his good humour and his frequent bursts of im¬ 
patience, his widely practised charity and his occasionally sharp- 
edged spurts of sarcasm. So the African students were allowed to 
observe him as he was, and the reality of the man won them over. 
From the beginning they divined in him an ever-deepening pas¬ 
sion for all the things they loved so much, their terrific land¬ 
scapes, dwarfing mere man’s arrogance and importance to small 
dust, their lordly waters, the awe-inspiring grandeur of their 
country, her silence and her song together. Somewhere from the 
great heart of Africa a chord came to be struck across vast spaces. 
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and the chord reached Kuniasi and St. Augustine’s, and touched 
another in its Rector s heart. Because he answered tliat chord 
with a man’s soberly rooted consciousness and a boy’s April-clad 
spontaneity, the five years of his work in West Africa may well 
be considered the most heightened in his life. There, the day’s 
domestic circumstance apart, the work was primeval, continu¬ 
ously neighboured by those vast fundamentals which, if half 
accepted, leave human life shrivelled and unlovely. 


II 

HARD work awaited Dorn Bernard. Kumasi would always re¬ 
main the centre of all old and new ventures. New college build¬ 
ings had to be started, endless ‘contacts’ achieved (using the word 
often, Dom Bernard always complained of the mechanical in it), 
some kind of domestic economy esublished, means of trans|)ort 
found, and out-stations visited one by one. Naturally, the first and 
most important task was to get to know the few students already 
m residence, and, later, the record would prove how successful 
he was there. Yet he found time to write to his mother about the 
garden and the landscape around Kumasi. ‘The almonds are be¬ 
ginning to swell. . . . There is plenty of grass here, but rather 
coarse and stringy, and the soil is very red and hard and poor. We 
ave to build up flower beds with a little bamboo fenoe a few 
inches high, and fill the interior with decent mould. . . . We are 
frying oleander for a hedge by the church. . . . The white moon 
tlower is a wonderful sight each evening after sunset. It blooms 
atter sunset each night, and the flowers die off when the sun gets 
up in the morning. We have it climbing all over the back of the 
prclen, and there follows a pathetic brief story of some flowers 

from hngland being dug for weeds by the African gardener. ‘I felt 
like tears, but I had to smile.’ 

The great scope of his work considered, one cannot but 
wonder at his voluminous correspondence. When did he find 
ime to write and type all those letters? His mother and his sister 
nis abbot, his great friend at Pershore, some of his penitents in 
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England, and a host of others, . . . The coming of a mail day did 
not necessarily mean any relaxation of the routine: Mass, Office, 
lectures, interviews, a certam amount of menial labour, numerous 
unspecified and often unexpected tasks springing up across the 
already crowded hours, each and all had to have some time 
allotted to them. Yet his letters suggest something of an un¬ 
limited leisure. In their mere volume there is something truly 
Auguslinian. Also 
stale. 

Brightly coloured birds, exotic flowers, trips to outlying 
stations, a sunset, a brilliant fish gleaming across moonlit water, 
some old African custom (‘the men bare their shoulders in the 
presence of their king’), a detailed description of some native 
ciish, his constant sense of humble wonder at the burning faith 
ol his students, their interests and ambitions and successes and 
preferences, everything is tumbled in those pages. Boy-like, 
Dom Bernard expected that whatever stirred his interest would 
find a like response in his correspondents. The arrival of new 
civil service people from England meant a mild ripple of excite¬ 
ment: Dom Bernard always wanted to find out whether they 

played bridge. 

Scant leisure fell to his lot, but he loved a game, and played it 
not with the funereally earnest determination of a bridge fiend 
but with the merry light-heartedness of a boy glad of a happy 
and care-free evening. A good hand made him roar with laughter, 
though he hardly ever made fitting use of such rare opportunities. 
Holding seven spades from ace to eight, with five honours, ace, 
queen, and knave of hearts, and ace, king, and queen of diamonds, 
he modestly went four spades, made the inevitable grand slam, 
and was crestfallen by his partner’s soured mood for the rest o 
the evening. He genuinely enjoyed what bridge came his way, 
noted down his winnings and losses, tried to improve his game, 
but to him it always remained just a pastime among a few others, 
not a business demanding grimly armoured concentration of wit 


they are breathless. Their contents are never 


and will. it, 

The business of the outlying stations absorbed him. From one 

of them, Nkawe, Ashanti, some fourteen miles west of Kumasi, 
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he wrote to Mrs. Clements about a very crowded twenty-four 
hours. * Arrived at 4 p.m., heard confessions of thirty or forty 
people. ... It is a longish business with an interpreter/ and 
apparently he spent something like three hours in the confes¬ 
sional. Then ‘we lit a candle or two, and had Rosary, hymns, and 
prayers, and I preached about Our Lady. Then saw people in the 
evening. Mass at 6. 30 a.m., and preached . . .inspected the school 
(forty-five children and two teachers), and saw the Catechist— 
all till dinner time. At 4 p.m. admitted two catechumens and 
baptized three children. . . .’ 

Confession through an interpreter must have been an arduous 
business, and so was preaching. Dom Gregory Dix remembers 
how Dom Bernard used to preach in Africa ‘looking down 
quizzically at the interjDreter standing beside the pulpit. ... Ail 
preaching was done in English . . . and interpreted sentence by 
sentence into Twi, the language of the Ashanti. . . . Having to 
stop after every sentence for the interpreter to liave his say is 
exceedingly disconcerting ... at first. I don’t think Dom Ber¬ 
nard ever quite accustomed himself to stopping after each sen¬ 
tence. He was already a preacher of repute in England, and had 
developed his own style and way of making his points, and he 
found the continual interruptions very troublesome. Personally 
I have always felt that the difficulties of preaching in Africa im¬ 
proved his preaching a good deal in the long run. Each sentence 
has to have not o.ily coherence but a substantial thought in it, if 
the hearers are to have twenty seconds or so to meditate on it 
before hearing the next. . . . Above all it taught one to make 
one s illustrations really closely illustrate one’s ideas. Africans 
depend a good deal on illustrations in their thinking. . . .’ His 
^t illustrations from simple things were a noticeable feature of 
Dom Bernard’s later preaching in 
wireless. 


England and his talks on the 


At St. Augustine’s, his students, earlier instructed, knew their 
tngJish but Dom Bernard began learning Twi soon enough. He 
was no hnguist, and the thorny task almost frightened him at first. 
It IS clitticult, he confessed to his mother, ‘because a good deal 
e meaning is given by the rising and falling intonation which 
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also frequently leads one to think that a man has left off in the 
middle of a sentence, when, as a matter of fact, he has finished. 

I do hope very much soon to be able to hear confessions,’ this last 
a key sentence with its emphasis on his resolve to destroy all the 
barriers between himself and the people he worked among. 

H is students, the vast business of the college, St. Cyprian’s 
church at Kumasi with its hundreds of communicants, the out- 
stations, two schools at Kumasi and eight elsewhere, and last, 
says Dom Gregory Dix, ‘but not least worrying, a printing press, 
the only one in Ashanti, which printed everything from Govern¬ 
ment emergency proclamations to visiting cards,’ yet, at no 
stage, did the lesser things absorb him wholly. Let an African pay 
his tribute: ‘It was not long after his arrival when we took notice 
that he was a holy man and one with the right attitude towards 
the Africans he had come to help. He was . . . very natural . . . 
and, like Moses, “wist not that his face shone.’’ ’ 

‘I am more and more in love with Africa, and continue being 
well and happy,’ Dom Bernard wT-ote to his mother. Out there she 
remained as close as ever to him, probably even more so because 
of the distance between them. From an out-station north of 
Kumasi he sent her one of those whimsical letters of his where 
the reality of his communion with her spirit is something so deep 
and challenging that random quotations from it might suggest 
something like irreverence. 

‘After breakfast I took you round the house, and showed you 
some of the views, and walked you down the little bit of crazy 
pavement to the sundial, and we had a jolly happy ten minutes 
together, and you seemed to be enjoying it. The lemon-trees 
rather worried you for a moment until you guessed what they 
were, and we laughed a bit about it. It was rather a jolly little 
walk in the garden together. 1 hope we shall get some more soon. 
You see, if you were out here permanently, it would be too hot 
for your health in the middle of the day, but it is nice if I can have 
you like that for a bit in the early mornings sometimes, when it 
is always so beautiful here, and then you can nip back to Hove 
before it gets too hot. I am awfully bucked about it, and a little 
later he wrote, ‘I pray always for you even when ... we rag 
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together a bit which is a joyful and Catholic practice (ragging and 
religion combined, I mean).’ 

She shared in all the details ol that exotic African saga as much 
as she had shared all his younger experiences. He hid nothing 
from her, and the lovely imaginative quality of such a letter, warm 
and heightened and clear, could not always be maintained. There 
are phrases in a minor key, and occasional pages when cheerful¬ 
ness is too obviously worsted by a grey-coloured mood. Dom 
Bernard was very much in love with Africa, devoted to his 
students, and aflame in his work, but he could not very well rid 
himself wholly of his moodiness and nostalgia. There were 
difficult patches when he felt that the work was too stupendous 
for someone of his own calibre, when longings for very ordinary 
English things swept over him, when he must needs confess to 
his mother and to a few intimates also that . . . ‘my heart is, and 
always has been, in England, with the Pershore community, and 
its possible future, but even from that point of view 1 know that I 
am better here, because at present Our Lord wants it. 1 some¬ 
times think my heart is too much in England for tlie good of my 
work for Him here . . and he knew he would stay on even 
though ‘my natural inclinations and affections all pull very hard 
towards England. That simply does not matter. . . .’ 

Retrospection, an occasional spurt of bitterness, a sense of 
being swamped under a million daily tasks and urgencies, there 
were days when even the insects worried him ‘about which he 
often made an unnecessary fuss,’ says Dom Gregory Dix. ‘I re¬ 
member the M.O.H. saying to me, “What makes him worry 
about them? Any mosquito that bit him would die of it,” ’ and 
again the uncertainty deep within his humble heart whether he 
let his students have what very poor best he had to offer. Little 
did he Imow that from the beginning his humility had won their 
beam. ‘Although he was the rector,’ says Fr. George Laing, one 
o is sons at St. Augustine’s, ‘he begged to be initiated as a 
student of the college. . . . After that . . . he became the cleaner 

o our lecture room. During inspection on Saturday mornings his 
work was inspected by the senior student. On one occasion he 
was asked to clean the room again, and he did so.’ Fr. P. K. 
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Sakyiama remembered that ‘if through human frailty he offended 
a student ... he would go to him, kneel before him, and kiss 
his feet . . .* and Dom Bernard never lost their respect by his 
humility. ‘He loved African ways,' remembers Dom Gregory 
Dix. ‘He wore the habit and sandals in public, but in his own 
cell in the evenings he always wore the Ashanti dress. The 
Africans knew this . . , and it moved them greatly, , . . They 
saw in such details his brotherliness, . . . He walked barefooted 
in the college. . . . He smoked negro-head tobacco. . . . He 
never had a cook. . . . He taught his boy how to cook, and helped 
him. . . A host of other, all equally homely touches, is strewn 
over the story. 

Part of his great success lay in that he never appeared to imitate 
the people he moved among. The negro-head tobacco and his 
bare feet were no mere gestures of an actor trying to familiarize 
himself with a new part. Dom Bernard was too busy to act. He 
was too busy with life, and attitudes were as alien to him as a 
statue of Our Lord would be in a Greek church. 

The big veranda of the house built in 1928 was never empty. 
From the Chief Commissioner of Ashanti and King Prempeh to 
some insignificant little body from the outlying country round 
about Kumasi, some one or other would always be climbing the 
wooden steps. Dom Gregory Dix has left a breathless enough 
picture of the scene with something of a Seurat quality in it. 
They all brought ‘troubles, or requests, or just friendship and 
gossip, African students, catechists, communicants to pay their 
church dues, husbands demanding that he deal with their erring 
wives or vice versa (adultery palavers took up endless time), 
Bush chiefs wanting a new school, or the dismissal of their school¬ 
master, commissioners in Kumasi for a couple of days, European 
and Syrian traders, missionaries from the Wesleyan College, the 
Prefect Apostolic of the Northern Territories, and innumerable 
others, I remember them all coming, entirely certain that 
“Father Bernard" would want to see them, and he did. . . .' 

Often Dom Bernard's natural wit saved some situation or 
other from possibly awkward consequences. At the blessing of a 
church some twenty miles from Kumasi when King Prempeh 
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was present, the local chief was expected to make a solemn 
speech. He stood on the scarlet-draped platform, a small and 
shrivelled figure for all his important festival trappings, and 
looked about him, all too obviously full of dutch courage. Then 
he opened his lips, began speaking haltingly enough, hiccoughed 
once or twice, staggered, and fell over. Dom Bernard got there 
first to pick him up. A demure Englishwoman present asked sym¬ 
pathetically, ‘Oh, dear, is it a fit?’ Dom Bernard, the tiny chief 
held in his huge arms as though he were a baby, answ ered gravely. 
Yes, paralytic, and carried the old man to where his wives were 
w-aiting for him. . . .’ 

Yet all those were so many diversions. His main work was with 
St. Augustine’s. In January 1928 the new buildings were started 
on a hill just by Kumasi. The gathering-in of the necessary funds 
must have been an excruciating business, even though Dom 
Bernard excelled in the art of begging for the needs of the church. 
‘This is the ninth day of building,’ he -wrote to his mother, ‘and 
the w'alls of the chapel are two feet above the ground, and the 
foundations of the lecture-room block are in.’ The place was 
ready by the following April, though there w'ere setbacks Dom 
Bernard had not expected. ‘I don’t think the Devil really likes 
St. Augustine’s College and all its works at all. ... He has made 
such extraordinary attacks upon it, and things have never had a 
real quiet normal spell since the start. Still we have now turned 
out six very useful priests ... and the six new students are all 

pretty good. . . .’ 

Yet the very solemn moving in, with the Bishop coming from 
Accra, and the whole population of Kumasi swarming up the hill, 
did not mean the end of masons, carpenters, and other labourers! 

Even m May the builders were crowding all over the place_ 

sometimes interfering with the work of the college. ‘They seem 
totally unable to work without loud and absolutely continuous 
s outing at each other,’ he complained to his mother one morning 
when the scheme for a series of lectures on moral theology could 
not be considered because of the tumult outside his window. 

ere were occasions when the softer notes of African noise 
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vanished and left nothing but irritating and disturbing din. A 
candidate to unnatural sainthood would of course have stifled all 
short-tempered reaction to such incidents. Dom Bernard pre¬ 
ferred to fling down his pen, rush out of the house, and shout at 
the men to be quieter if they possibly could. They could not. 

There were other difficulties. A tornado flooded the buildings, 
and for days the college was moated by deep mud. From Liturgy, 
mental prayer, and ascetic theology Dom Bernard must needs 
turn his attention to more immediate problems of clearing the 
bush in the close neighbourhood of the new buildings and con¬ 
verting the swamp into a garden and a farm. They had not been 
able to plant anything in the early rains, and the planting was 
done too late in the autumn rains, and few crops reached their 
matured hour. His own short leave during that summer was cut 
even shorter by some accident to his foot, and he spent his hard- 
earned holiday at a hospital in Lagos. In August 1928, on his 
return to Kumasi, an inevitably despondent mood swept over him. 

‘Here am I,’ he opens his heart to his mother one heavy sultry 
morning, ‘poor fish that I am, the great standing miracle of the 
thistle that Our Lord chose to pick figs off just to show that He 
can do it. . . . One day perhaps He*ll . . . make me into a fig 
tree ... I hope He will. Otherwise I don’t see much hope for 
it except remaining an uncomfortable and prickly thistle that only 
an ass would have any use for. ... I do try sometimes to behave 
like a fig tree . . . but I am very spasmodic. . . . And there isn t 
really very much to say. The train passes the bottom of our 
grounds in the morning on its way to Accra, and the other one 
passes in the evening on its way in the opposite direction, and 
the lectures and the chapel services go quietly on, which is all as 
it should be . . . (and) we shall probably have really bad fat 
tropical thunder in a day or two. I don’t mind two hoots about 
it in the daytime, but it calls up all my powers of fortitude when 
it comes on after midnight, and 1 am quite alone in my little 
house. I’ve never quite made out why, whether some nurse 
frightened me about it when I was a kid or what. The funny thing 
is that I’m not in the least frightened of it if someone is with me.’ 

So Dom Bernard could write to her, a boy, just her son. 
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worried about mosquitoes and thunder, and sometimes an over¬ 
peppered dish, and again ruefully conscious that his mind could 
never grasp any big ideas about money, that his accounts sprawled 
untidily over his desk and sometimes on the floor, and that bills 
were forgotten, and things bought for the college, the church, or 
some poor out-station in dire need, things which the thin avail¬ 
able funds could not possibly cover, and he would spend an 
arduous morning, struggling with accounts and incomprehensible 
balance sheets, and be defeated in the struggle. Then dry-minded 
business men came out to Kumasi, and tried to argue with him, 
and on some occasions he lost his temper, retorting that he was a 
priest and not a bank clerk, then turn to quick and hot repent¬ 
ance, and once again wage war on the demoniac ranks of figures 
which seemed to him so stubborn, incomprehensible, and idiotic. 

Dom Bernard was neither a bank clerk nor yet a business man. 
He was much happier, much more fulfilled, when close to the 
souls of men and to the soil of Africa. Pride surging in him, he 
mentions his sweet peas—‘about two feet high, but they haven’t 
bloomed yet. I had some mallows in, but my labourers thought 
they were weeds and considerately had them up for me while I 
was saying Mass in the chapel one morning.’ His zinnias were as 
mg as dinner plates. His wide sen.se of pleasure ripples up and 
down the tyjaed page—‘three little lupins pushing their funny 
way upwards. . . .’ The college farm proved an immeasurably 
graver concern. Dom Bernard had vast ideas and vaster ambitions. 

course, a farm to almost entirely support twenty people 
throughout the year has to be a pretty hefty affair. . . . This last 
week we have been cutting little paths through a more or less 
uncleared part of the estate, and planting bananas and plaintains. 

o mo^ow we start clearing another large piece for sweet pota- 
toes, okro peppers, and onions. ... The farm will develop,’ he 
added with something of a royal confidence. It did in the end, 
Wd the use of the first person plural is no figure of speech: 
Dom Bernard shared in all tasks at St. Augustine’s: hoe and 
room were as often in his hands as the breviary. Digging or dust- 
ing, hoeing or sweeping, he was continuously learning new things 
about the African mind and the African ethos. Within the college 
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walls, the African soul humbled and delighted him. Without, 
hands and knees pressed against the dark red soil, he was all 
curiosity and wonder to read more and more of the exciting 
manuscript of African seasons, taking keen pleasure in the least 
circumstance of bud and leaf, flower and fruit, and so his love for 
Africa grew and grew. 

Yet always the College came first. No better description of 
Dom Bernard as a teacher could be introduced here than that 
given by Fr. George Laing, a senior student there at the time of 
the Rector’s arrival, later deacon and priest, his son in Christ, 
loyal pupil and friend. ‘As Fr. Rector, he taught us from his vast 
know edge ... he did not fail to teach us by his example. He 
made all subjects interesting and easily understandable. He would 
make us laugh for some minutes and not very long afterwards 
carry us into another world. When he brought us back into this 
one, you could hear every student sigh. His favourite subject was 
Ascetic Theology. . . . This subject was as easy to him as it was 
delightful to us because we saw in the life of the teacher the prac¬ 
tical expression of that branch of theology. . . . He never closed 
his own mind to what he should learn from us Africans. (He) was 
a great teacher. . . . He inspired us to open our hearts and minds 
to him. . . . Those were his text books. . . .’ 

Technically speaking, ascetic theology is a subject to be taught. 
On a higher level it is a road to tread, a way of life. Strictly 
academic knowledge and an objective approach are never ade¬ 
quate enough for a less imperfect understanding of its postulates. 
Books on mysticism may be read quite profitably by an agnostic, 
but the inner texture of the great theme demands far more than 
the mere process of mental application can bring to such studies. 
Somewhere, there is a point where, with Ruysbroek, both mind 
and soul must learn to see the visible world *unwalled’ to discern 
the invisible grandeur of God. Words, however rare and 
heightened, find themselves sadly beggared at those gates. The 
coming out of self and the entering into the heavenlies are not 
matters for man’s language to capture with much felicity of ex¬ 
pression. Even the giants of that world, men like St. John of the 
Cross and St. Teresa, often and often come to the point where 
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they realize that words are failing them, ‘where all things quiet 
be,’ both thought and its outward clothing, when they come into 
the fullest being and yet cease to be. 

TTie keynote is the love of God. Dorn Bernard knew no Spanish, 
but his fortunate ability to carry his pupils ‘into another world’ 
suggests that attitude which, centuries ago, was expressed by an 
anonymous Spanish mystic; 

‘No me mueve, mi Dios, para quererte, 

El cielo que me tienes prometido, 

Ni me mueve el inHemo tan temido 
Para dejar por eso de ofenderte, 

Tu me mueves, Senor . . . 

Mueveme, en fin, tu amor en tal manera, 

Que aunque no hubiera cielo yo te amara, 

Y aunque no hubiera infiemo te temiera. . . 


‘He never closed his own mind to what he should learn from 
us Africans. . . .* In such words a curtain is drawn off, and it is 
possible to see the secret of Dom Bernard, The African mind is 
observant and critical, but always appreciative, always responsive. 
Small details which might easily glance off a European conscious¬ 
ness hardly ever escape it. It was said above that Dom Bernard in 
Africa would prove himself ambassador as well as missionary. To 
a mind which saw in all the peoples of the world so many children 
of one and the same God, the mere idea of any so-called ‘colour 
distinction’ must have been sharply abhorrent. Writing in the 
Diocesan magazine, he spoke of an often obscured truth—‘the 
equality of all races before God.’ So far as he was concerned, he 
did not merely talk about that truth: he lived it in well-nigh 
every detail of his days. The least arrogant gesture of a white 
rnan towards an African provoked his temper. ‘It is a stupidity 
as well as a sin,’ he once shouted at a woman who deprecated 
what she called *his familiarity’ with, the people of Kumasi. Life 
to be lived fitly was Christ to him, and in Christ there was neither 
Jew nor Gentile. More will be said about an exquisite outward 
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expression he gave to that conviction of his. ‘In Bernard we had a 
brother/ said Fr. George Laing. 

Because of that ability to understand and to embrace all, it was 
easy for Dom Bernard to thread his way among the customs and 
traditions of a strange nation, to read the inner meaning of their 
outward gestures, and treat them with respect. Prempeh, the 
King of Ashanti, held an annual thanksgiving for his return to 
Ashanti from the exile in the Seychelles. On that day Dom 
Bernard snatched a few moments of leisure to write to his 
mother: 

*. . . the Golden Stool is shown to the people and carried in 
state procession to the church, and thence to the Fort Park. The 
Golden Stool has never been seen in the streets of Kumasi since 
the days of the Ashanti wars. It is the most sacred thing to the 
large majority of the Ashantis. It contains, they say, the soul of 
the Ashanti nation. ... So the soul of the nation comes to the 
house of the great true God, symbol of what is happening slowly 
all through the country. . . .’ 

He was not the only correspondent from Kumasi that Mrs. 
Clements had. Her photograph stood in his cell, he hardly ever 
wearied of talking about her and her home in Sussex to his friends. 
Something like a mutual adoption was the consequence. All the 
tiny details of life in college became known to her. Sometime in 
1928 the Omanhere of Wenchi, a paramount chief, aged thirteen, 
came to St. Augustine’s as the Rector’s ward. From the boy Mrs. 
Clements had a most exciting letter: 

‘Deare Grandmama, I am very glad to write you these few 
lines to say that it is a long time since I made up my mind to write 
you but because I have not tell Father, that make me kept so long. 
Deare Grandmama, I am glad to tell you that your son Father 
Bernard Clements is a nobleman as well as I know you are. If 
you are not a good mother, your son will not have been a good 
man. Since he came from home to Kumasi he has not let me 
remember my parent even one day as I can say. Expect I am 
wrong and that is the good of him for it is said in the proverb 
that he who keep his cane from his son spoil him. So it is good 
of him doing so. I am sending you my photo and I shall send you 
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some ostrich feathers in my next letter, I beg to end here with 
my greetens to you and all at home.’ The Omanhere improved 
his English, and wrote again and again,and the three seniorstudents, 
Laing,Quarly,and Sakyiama, veryquietlyand naturally came to look 
upon her as their adopted mother. The Omanhere’s insistence 
that if she were not a good mother, her ‘son will not have been 
a good man’ needed no stressing at St. Augustine’s. So Fr, Laing 
wrote: ‘May 1 write to tell you that we Africans love your son 
very much. He is as dear to us as he is to you. ... In fact, there is 
nothing adequate to say about him than “a black man born 
white.” All black friends tell me so. . . . It may please you to 
hear that he is my greatest friend living. He is old of course but 
that makes no difference at all.’ Letters and exotic gifts from 
Ashanti to remote Sussex, and parcels, their contents less extrava¬ 
gant than ostrich feathers, were sent to Kumasi from a post office 
in Hove. Dom Bemard’s sons in Christ wrote to her from their 
hearts, taking it for granted that nothing would either annoy or 
bore her, and when he went on leave in January 1929 he carried 
gifts and good wishes from ‘us all’ at St. Augustine’s who had 

learnt to look upon an Englishwoman they had never seen as one 
of their true intimates. 

‘He feared going on leave for he might not be allowed to 
come back to us, and so he remained for almost three years before 
going on his first leave, said FT. Laing, and his parting message to 
St. Augustine’s tells something of his anxiety lest the inevitable 
excitement of the changed scene and the invasion of different 
interests were to wean him from all he was leaving behind: 

‘My very dears, do pray for me often that Our Lord may keep 
fresh and alive in me the ideals He has set before me. It will be 
so easy to forget, and I don’t want to forget.’ 

He had six months in England. 

It was a hard winter, that of 1929. Blizzards swept over Eng- 

1 / ' lay over the Thames, 

and even far away, in the South, snow, arrogant and sudden, 

powdered the old fountains of Rome. In England, men, broken 

boots on their feet and splintered hopes in their hearts, huddled 
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on the Embankment, and those few among them, who had not 
altogether lost their faith, prayed that some work might be await¬ 
ing them in heaven. Of work on earth they had not a vestige of 
hope. It was a hard and bitter winter, the tortuous and decadent 
twenties drawing to their close, with all their dreadful exaggera¬ 
tions in prose and poetry, in music and in common behaviour. 

From the sunlit heart of West Africa Dom Bernard came to the 
fogs of London, came on a busman’s holiday of six months. It 
was a crowded, tiring, but intensely fruitful interlude. He re¬ 
turned with much to say, and he said it poignantly and vigorously 
in many places, in private houses, in great halls, in cathedrals, im¬ 
portant churches, and public schools. He preached at St. Paul’s, 
he spoke in the Albert Hall, where his preface was unexpected 
and illuminating, for he acknowledged his debt to the mother who 
bore him, the bishop who ordained him, and the abbot who re¬ 
ceived his vows. He spoke of West Africa, setting her children 
into the framework of the true Ecclesia Dei. Crowds listened 
to him, publicity surged and heaved all about him like an in¬ 
coming ocean tide. Soon enough the fangs of a familiar ancient 
terror clawed deep into Dom Bernard’s heart. 

‘Please pray for me that I may not give way to laziness or a 
swelled head. Both temptations arc ever with me in all this pub¬ 
licity and preachments.’ Reporters of big daily papers saw in him 
‘good and important copy,’ and innumerable people, whose 
curiosity had little to say to the promptings of their inner life, 
always supposing they had any, clamoured for interviews, put 
their end ess <^uestions, one followed on the heels of another, 
neither expecting nor heeding any answers. Dom Bernard was 
frightened of publicity and impatient of curiosity, and often paid 
back with disconcerting brusqueness. An invitation to speak at 
some futile drawing-room meeting was refused with the usual 

plea that he was busy. 

‘Monday? I’ve got one free hour that afternoon, and I must 
rest. There’s preaching in the evening and a train to catch 

afterwards.’ i j.i * 

He had just one hour. He would not waste it. Rest he did not, 

however. There was a crippled friend living somewhere beyond 
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Fulham who a few months before had lost the rery last person she 

had of her in the world. And the rest hour came to be spent 
somewhere beyond Fulliam. 

He returned with so much to say because Africa had indeed 
taught him so much more about the real inner meaning of the 
Mystical Body. ‘In Christ there is neither Gentile nor Jew.’ A 
son of St. Benedict, Dorn Bernard returned to England with some¬ 
thing of the Pauline universality both in his mind and his heart, 
and what his thought had grasped in moments of fortunate clarity 
his voice was now expressing with a vigour and an urgency 
hitherto unguessed at. Friends of earlier, less proven days came 
to listen to his sermons, and went away marvelling. 

‘You could not very well have called him brilliant before. 

And it is not actual brilliancy now that gets hold of you. . . .He 

speaks of all the truths as though they meant home to him ’ said 
someone. * 

Truths did mean ‘home’ to Dom Bernard, which explained why 
he never fumbled for words to express them. 

How much Africa had taught him can be seen from a brief 
sermon of his, preached at Kumasi in 1927, less than a year after 
his arrival. In one of his books he called it ‘Through a glass 
darkly, but the title is a dire misnomer when set against the 
peculiar crystal quality of the theme. He then confessed himself 
a neophyte in all things African, freely admitted that what thin 
knowledge was his had been garnered from books and from a 
certain amount of personal observation, and then continued 
tracing all possible analogies between the Christian faith and the 
ancient religion of the Ashantis, proving, point by point, why 

mind'"'^^^^^*^''^ Christianity need not be alien to the AshanH 

Unlike so many missionaries, Dom Bernard’s charity forbade 
him to hold any pagan faiths in contempt. ‘The native pagan reli¬ 
gion IS not altogether wrong, for no religion is altogether wrong 
Parts o ,t are ugly and wrong and not safe, and Led .herinl 
It may be some parts need altering a great deal. But many par^ts 
are go(^ and sound ... and may be used in finishing the\ouse 
which God would have to build. The Lord Jesus will fiilfil it not 
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destroy it,’ and he used for one of his apt illustrations the Ashanti 
concern for and respect of their dead. . . . ‘Among the great 
crowds that collected last Sunday at Menhia to celebrate the 
Addei, the great day of the dead, will there not be a large element 
which will not find it difficult to learn of the fuller and more 
perfect observance of All Souls Day and of the keeping of 
November?’ He went on to consider the Ashanti idea of a man 
not merely as a separate individual but as a member of a tribe, 
always careful to identify the personal with the tribal. In such a 
soil the seed of the catholic doctrine of the Body of Christ could 
indeed be planted with a firm hope of a good harvest. Finally, he 
came to the meaning of sacrifice, immemorially rooted in the 
Ashanti ethos. The outward symbols, used by the pagan Ashantis, 
would have to be changed, but the basic idea, he held, could find 
its fullest re-interpretation in the Cross. 


It w'as truly a busman’s holiday. Once again the diary swelled 
thick with innumerable entries, nearly ail pencilled, some un¬ 
decipherable, preaching, taking retreats, speaking at public meet¬ 
ings, seeing people from sunrise to sunset, preparing a new book 
for the press, getting acquainted with Nashdom, his community’s 
new home in Bucks, somehow and somewhere finding a few 
unoccupied moments to remember his sons at Kumasi both in 
prayer and with his pen, talking West Africa to all he met, be 
they dukes or dustmen, barristers or bakers, film stars or fish¬ 
mongers, always remembering the many and diverse needs of the 
college and St. Cyprians. A suave beggar Dom Bernard could 
never be, but beg he could and did with an astonishing success. 

Then the great tumult broke away from the stage, crowds, 
congregations, reporters, tiresome admirers, critics, penitents, 
and friends, all were left behind, and Dom Bernard could slip 


away to a quiet comer of Sussex, back to the quiet and orderly 
ways of his remote childhood, and see his mother’s face (you will 
remember him saying once at Pershore ‘the look in your mother’s 


eyes when she meets you again after a long while . , . God gives 
it you. . . . One of his loveliest gifts’). God was giving it to him 
now, to him, no longer a grown man and a preacher of great 
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repute, but merely a small wondering boy, who had once tried 
to raise his plump little body by clinging to the flaps of a hassock 
with both podgy hands, always her son and always a boy, hurrying 
to her because all things must be shared with her, and he had a 
gorgeous story to tell of his beloved students at St. Augustine’s, 
and the life within its walls, of ostrich feathers waving in the in¬ 
tolerably hot sun, the red dust settling darkly upon grey stone 
the exotic plethora of his flower beds, a sunset watched in un- 

a bird of rarely coloured plumage glancing 
oft dark blue water, some eerie African ceremony seen in the 
moonlight, dark lacquered flesh glimmering dull silver, the scent 
of lemon trees rising when the dark fell. 

She knew so much about it already by his letters, his gifts the 
photographs he sent, but it was all neW and wonderful because 
she now heard him speak of all those things. He may have repeated 
himself once or twice: she welcomed his repetitions. He brought 
in something of a week-day quality into that festival setting ^^qth 
a few homely touches about his domestic blunders, tbe cooking 
‘/Acuities, a boy getting drunk by stealth, his own mistakes in 
e use of Twi his sinfully extravagant shopping, his ideas about 
e future of the farm, his constant fear of mosquitoes, his lordly 
unconcern for snakes. . . . The slender hands of an African lad 
moved over an English table in a house at Hove, the lad who 
puzzled by the presence of a knife and fork, at last decided they 
e some kind of musical instruments that the Europeans used 
when eating their food. ... The man who, before his baptism, 

K '^bich of his several wives could 

about theT ‘be great redemption,’ decided 

chLitv and I ‘bat Christian 

chanty and polygamy need not really be apart in this world 

dwfvJ \k"? banter. . . . They had 

was hlrShho together,’ those two, and now it 

Bernard wa, aga^on" the'hfhtas.'Sfd 'awlj "rMfbieWa^ 
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was a snapshot of her, taken against a wall, a flower in her hand, 

hei face nj)turncd towards some trees in the background, a quiet, 
listening face. ’ 

The voyage gave him the respite his body must have needed. 
There was not much rest at St. Augustine’s on his return. One 
of his colleagues, Dom Gregory Dix, was ill and aw'ay at a distant 
hospital, the other left for England never again to return to an 
Anglican mission. ‘I now have the college single-handed, twelve 
students, fourteen next term, all in different stages of education,’ 
he wrote cheerfully enough, but there are fewer descriptions of 
moon-flowers and zinnias ‘as large as dinner plates.’ 

The circle of worship, prayer, and labour continued week in, 
week out, and the solemnities of Christmas came and went, and 
the New Year broke, and a little later a paragraph found its way 
into the annual college report: 

I cannot say much of the shadow w'hich came over us a week 
or two back with the sudden death of the Rector’s mother. None 
here except the Rector had seen her, but she wrote to some of 
us, and sent us gifts, and she knew^ every corner of the college 
from photographs and letters, and she often held us up with her 
prayers on difficult days. It is only a shadow, because we rejoice 
that she is with Jesus, and we are not so stupid as to suppose 
that she has stopped praying for us,’ and the report was signed 
‘Bernard Clements, O.S.B.’ 

To an intimate friend in London he wTote briefly; 

‘My mother died suddenly during the last few days. . . . One 
of the best and finest mothers a man could have, and I had her 
for fifty years, which is something to thank God for.’ 

Dom Bernard was too human or, rather, too childlike not to 
find the first few days ‘very strange,’ but there appeared not the 
least sign of self-pity, still less so, the sense of loss. To him all 
things concerning her were a matter of gratitude and awe. He 
continued mentioning her again and again, and one is conscious 
of a rarely graven impress on his mind. It almost suggests that the 
great words of the Requiem preface ‘. . . tuis enim fidelibus, 
Domine, vita mutatur, non tollitur’ could be spoken by him from 
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the depths of an experience his lips might never communicate. 

He wrote to his sister in England that the following words might 

be put on the cross over her mother’s grave: ‘When the even was 

come Jesus saith, let us pass over unto the other side,’ and that 
was done. 

St. Augustine’s work went on. That Lent George Laing was 
ordained deacon, and went to work at Accra. In a warm tribute 
to one of his closest African friends Dorn Bernard said that ‘it is 
difficult to say how much he (George Laing) had done to make 
the college something like Our Lord would have it, and would 
not wish me to try. Perhaps the most valuable thing I have learned 
from him myself is that the true Rector of the College dwells 

among us in the Tabernacle, and that we are all students. I knew it 
before, but I sometimes used to forget. . . 

That Lent of 1930 the Maundy Thursday ceremony was for the 
hrst time carried out in the college chapel, Dorn Bernard washing 
the students feet and kissing them afterwards. He confessed that 
It was very difficult to talk much about.’ For a moment or two 
1 think Jesus took us all into the Upper Room with Him 1 

am convinced that it helps me and helps the students towards 
realizing the truth that the Rector of such a college as this is 
among them as he that serveth,’ a truth which sometimes 

man “ Country such as West Africa, where 'so 

many white men still take completely and finally for granted the 

vast superiority of the man with a white skin over a man with a 
ack skin, the Maundy Thursday ceremony seems to have some 
value towards showing that assumption to be quite false. . . . 

ove Africa more and more,’ he wrote soon after that Easter 

Benedictiil' lectures, his own exacting 

Benedictine routine, the strange climate, nothing seemed to san 

honfd glimpses of what he 

P *eve at Kumasi, sometimes fugitive enough glimpses 

a wholehearted desire to train more and more Africans for the 

hldlerrnt T Bernard’s habitation and home. He 

O read the occasionally intricate lettering of the 
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African manuscript, to understand speech, custom, and thought 
of the men among whom he worked. Yet even after four years of 
endeavour, broken but once during his absence in England, Dom 
Bernard realized the work had been merely begun. ‘Chapters 
one or two’ he would call it in his final report. 

Yet Rector of St. Augustine s as he was, Dom Bernard was 
also a monk. His Abbot and his Community had ‘lent’ him to the 
Diocese of Accra. That same summer he wrote to his sister: 

‘I know nothing about my future movements. It will be hard 
if I have to come to England, but it’s no good being under a vow 
of obedience, and then grumbling if you get an order you don’t 
like. . . .’ A smaller man might have made light of the possible 
hardship, and thus been unnatural in his pretended readiness to 
accept a change so repugnant and, at least on the surface, so 
utterly void of common sense. Dom Bernard’s honesty forbade 
him to go down that unsavoury alley of cheap and unconvincing 
pretence. To leave Kumasi would be little short of mental tor¬ 
ture, and a little later, when he had finally heard from his abbot, 
and when his skies looked darker than they had been for a long 
time, he again wrote to his sister who, now that his mother was 
no longer in the flesh, received the widest confidence he could 
give: 

‘I shall come (home) in April at latest for good and all. I don’t 
want to in the least, and I feel to be just getting on to know 
something of the people, but, being under a vow of obedience, 
that is all settled for me, which is in a way delightful,’ and the 
faintly ironical words strike a rueful note such as might have 
been heard in a schoolboy’s voice, a schoolboy stoutly determined 
to keep a stiff’ upper lip and not whine too much over an un¬ 
pleasantly interrupted cricket match. ‘1 do hope they won’t turn 
me into a sort of preaching-machine in England. A sausage 
machine is not much use if you merely keep turning the handle 
and looking for sausages without taking time to put meat in.’ 

Dom Bernard’s life had been chequered enough. Dusty and 
quiet bye-lanes, marshy meadows and cornfields, sometimes 
pleasant garden comers with lilac and jasmine in full bloom, and 
little coppices with just enough shade from the hot sun, and 
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steeply cut stony paths across the shoulder of some escarpment, 
and quiet waters in England and elsewhere, and stormy seas when 
his little boat rocked wdldly, and plunged nose forward, and 
came up again, and left him nearly blinded with the salt spray. 
He had taken it all, used it all, now troubled, now confident, 
nearly always certain that he was both using and being used by a 
God he so passionately believed in. 

But this particular patch stands in a different and apparently 

ludicrous setting. It was a garden patch, rich in soil, lavishly 

watered, giving generous hospitality to some special and exquisite 

flowers, and it seemed as if Dorn Bernard were not allowed to 

weed it at all, and thistles and dockleaves and suchlike sprouted 

in among the roses, and he was told to care for the weeds as 

much as, if not more, as though they were the flowers. His hands 

must have ached to pull the weeds uj> by the roots. Were the 
flowers pulled up instead? 

Always honest, he refused to harbour any thought of the 
obvious absurdity of the order from England. There was no wis¬ 
dom in it, he did not pretend there could be any, but he made 
no comment on the absurdity. ‘. . . I turn the College over to 
someone else about Easter, and come home directly afterwards 
never to return, but I am still hoping to get the latter part of this 
altered. I feel so strongly that God wants me out here I don’t 
necessarily want to go on with the College, but, for 'instance, 
one hundred and twenty miles north of here begins the huge 
S^outhern Provinces of the Northern Territories, in the whole of 
which no Christian mission of any sort is working and where no 
Christian sermon has ever yet been preached. It seems to me 
there s plenty knocking around to be done in these parts’—he 
staunchly refused to accept thistles for roses and, set against such 
an example of robust common sense, the ending phrases of the 
letter to England strike a maddeningly unconvincing note: ‘Only 

p ^ decisively ordered to return to England by the 

Father Abbot, I must, of course, go, as quite deliberately and 
believing It to be God’s will; I put myself under a vow of obedi- 
ence, and I have no intention of breaking it.’ 

His mind harboured no such intention—then or later_but 
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everything within him burnt white-hot with rebellion, and there 
seems no reason why that rebellion should be dismissed in shallow 
terms of a mood, a whim, a mere gesture of a self-centred man 
clinging to his own inclinations as such. In all such letters are 
available the same spirit comes out: he would be ready to go, and 
eventually go he did, following his vow to the letter. Yet the 
consciousness of God wanting him to stay on in Africa, remained 
with him. 

Analysed from a severely objective point of view, Dom 
Bernard was right. His will he must needs submit. Yet his judg¬ 
ment—in its secret places—refused to see God’s will in the order. 
His work so obviously lay in West Africa. His recall after a brief 
five years suggests one of the most stupid blunders ever made in 
the history of all missionary endeavour. In the report, drawn on 
the very eve of his going, he limited himself to a catalogue of 
terse, factual statements: *1 have called this the end of a chapter 
because Chapter One certainly ended with the ordination in 
March 1928 of our first six men to the priesthood, and the 
coming of six new men in April of that year, and Chapter Two 
seems to be drawing to its end with the recent ordination to the 
diaconate of those six men and one other, and with Fr. Laing’s 
ordination to the priesthood, the coming ordination in September 
of the seven Deacons to the priesthood, and with the change of 
Rector. . . .’ The very language suggests a soulless document 
written in some office off Lincoln’s Inn, and the huge unwieldy 
sentence, so dryly impersonal, almost cold in its presentation of 
facts, hints at self-control stretched very near its breaking-point. 
That report is like a screen to be delivered in a plain van at some 
prosaic suburban villa, a screen probably used to separate beds 
and chests of drawers of two schoolgirl age daughters, each big 
enough to be given a comer of her own, but the villa has no 
spaciousness to offer, and a mere screen must needs divide their 
possible nocturnal bickerings. 

Well, that screen may look pedestrian enough, but the ordinary 
villa is in reality a king’s palace and, behind the common wooden 
p>anels, loudly painted with impossibly shaped pansies, stretches a 
beautifully prop>ortioned and exquisitely furnished room where 
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Dom Bernard’s five years at Kumasi come into their own. Ex¬ 
quisitely furnished, but not completely so, and even a cursory 

scrutiny will reveal a bare corner here, an uncurtained window 
there. . . . 

That report was for the outside world, for all those who might 
have so easily mistaken his heart’s ache for flagrant disloyalty. 
His heart ached in all bitter truth. It was wrung to the depths. 
Writing to his sister, Dom Bernard discarded all ideas of screens: 

Tt is going to be one of the hardest things 1 have ever had to 
do. . , . I’ve said all this before, so I won’t go into it again, but 
I would like your prayers. I shall get Holy Week and Easter with 
my students, and they will go away on vacation on April 21st, 
and I shall then shut my eyes and pack and rush off. . . .’ 

He was right in his fiery desire to stay, and he was equally right 
in going since he could do no other. His recall was a blunder, and 
the temptation to say that his obeying it was anotlier, must needs 
enter everybody’s mind. Seen from a surface level, the whole 
situation draws perilously near the frontiers of sheer irremediable 
idiocy: because of certain words, spoken with a certain intention 
and in a certain setting, a man’s vital and great work, with all 
the undoubted promise of further, richer flowering, suddenly, 
incomprehensibly came to its end. Mere patience could hardly 
be expected to accept so much stupidity, and always considered 
from a surface level it was stupid. The Jesuit novice, commanded 
to plant turnips upside down and to carry water in a sieve, was 
certainly performing the most idiotic task ever devised by human 
clods, but the idiocy of the thing done could not be laid at the 
novice’s door, and the water, poured into a sieve, should have 
been spilt on the floor of his superior’s cell. Seen from the suiface 
level, then, obedience, brought to the verge of the ludicrous and 
the unreasonable, is a definite sin against the wisdom of God and, 
since the greater part of mankind insists on looking at such 
things from precisely a surface level, it becomes comparatively 
easy to understand why the intrinsic value of monastic vows has 
tor centuries been both challenged and mocked. 

Many things, however, are impossible when people choose to 
accept nothing but a surface level. From that level the very sur- 
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render of man s will to God and to those appointed by Him is 
indeed both hypocrisy and idiocy. Then only can one do it when 
one has seen both the height and the depth of the surrender, 

when freely given blind obedience—in great things and in small_ 

becomes an open door leading one out from the narrowly walled 
room of self-imprisonment and self-preference on to the wide 
avenue of freedom as seen and lived in God. In his voluntary self¬ 
stripping, Dom Bernard was a free man in obeying the command 
to return to England. His own unfettered choice would have led 
him back to the narrowly walled room. That is a paradox, hard to 
accept, impossible to understand, but, oddly enough, a sine qua 
non of living and growing in spirit for countless men and women 
since the very beginning of Christianity. Here an attempt at 
explanation is indeed so much water poured into a sieve. 

As Easter drew near Kumasi busied itself in preparing farewell 
festivities for Dom Bernard. His sons in God, his friends, the vast 
crowd of people who had come to know and love him, each and 
all gave him their several tokens of loyalty and friendship. On his 
very last day Dom Bernard snatched an hour he ill could spare 
to send them a collective letter which, its length notwithstanding, 
must be given in full: 

‘My dears, many, many people have written to me, some 
whom I know intimately, and some whom 1 have never seen but 
who have known and loved the priests who have gone out of this 
College, and who, as is quite right, have felt truly that they were 
my friends because of that. Many of your most kind and touching 
letters I cannot possibly answer, and they have moved me more 
than I can possibly say. I thank you for them from the bottom of 
my heart, and I pray that God’s blessing may rest upon each of 
you all the days of your life. 

‘I think God sent me to Africa five years ago so that I might 
learn from you some lessons of humility and love and service 
which my rough and hard heart didn’t learn in Europe, And 
you Africans, whom God has used as tutors to teach me these 
things, I thank you very, very much, because even when I have 
been very foolish and said sometimes hateful and stupid things to 
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you, you have still gone on in great patience giving me your love 

and friendship, and letting me share in your joys and sorrows in 

a way that no merits of mine could possibly have entitled me to 

do. And so perhaps in the end I have learned some of the things 

which God set you to teach me. And now He calls me to work 

elsewhere, it may be for always, or it may be, as I pray, that He 

will one day let me come to you again (that is His business, and 

you and I mustn’t fuss or worry about it), and I do ask Him very 

sincerely that in the work, whatever it is, which He has in view 

for me, I may do credit to you who have been my teachers for 

these five years, and that 1 may not forget altogether what you 
have taught me. 

And if in God s great goodness He has allowed me also to 
teach you something, as in these last few days many of you keep 
saying in speeches and addresses, then I thank Him very much 
that He has used me for that, because the love between you and 
me is very great, and I should be sad if 1 went away feeling that I 

had been able to do nothing in return for all you have taught me 
and done for me and given me. 

And now we are not to be sad, because we are all living parts, 

you and I, of the wonderful Body of Christ, of which we have often 

thought together in these past five years, and if He chooses to use 

one of His hands, which is me, in Europe, at the same time 

that He is using another of His hands, which is you, in Africa, 

there is nothing in that to be sad about, any more than a man 

need be sad because one of his hands is holding a piece of bread 

and butter, while his other hand is doing the totally different 
work of trying to open a door. 

‘God bless you, my dears. 

‘Your servant in Jesus, Bernard, O.S.B.’ 

And with these words he left them. 


PART POUR 


I 

T he violets were almost forgotten, the almond had done her 
blossoming, and tulips were breaking into their hour when 
Dom Bernard came back to England. The spring was kindly, soft, 
and warm. Inevitably, the English scene in spring-time gladdened 
him who, with Thomas Traherne, could take his pleasure in all 
clean, young, growing things. 

Hundreds of people were glad to see him, thousands more were 
happy to hear of his return. Yet the man who, one hot and dazzling 
morning, had stood, red dust powdering his white habit, his ears 
almost deafened by the tumult of an African market-place, was 
not the man who now mounted so many pulpits in England, spoke 
to large gatherings anywhere between Cornwall and the North of 
Scotland, dealt with innumerable souls, and occasionally hid him¬ 
self at Nashdom Abbey for a few days, there to gather in some 
sorely needed peace and fresh strength for the labours to follow. 
Africa returned Dom Bernard to England, always a boy, but a 
boy with a man s heightened vision and a man’s matured and 
widened understanding, Africa had taught him more clearly than 
ever before the unflawed universality of Christ’s Body, and the 
truly remarkable patience of Africa had softened the once jagged 
edges of his impetuosity. Moods, however, stayed with him to 
the end, and the lady, who made him miss a train by asking trivial 
questions about her oddly furnished soul, received but short shrift 
at his hands; 

‘Why waste time in telling anyone you are not really unselfish? 
Who in the world thought you were?’ 

‘A preaching machine. . . A lesser man might have been 
turned into one with so many businesses and engagements fretting 
the canvas of his days. Dom Bernard, however, had never stood 
near the insidious danger of being absorbed by theological me¬ 
chanics. The faith he loved so wholly was neither new nor old; 
the things he found in him to say about it came from a source 
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which could not possibly be tainted by the least touch oF leaden 
repetitiveness. His own approach to the great Fundamentals was too 
original and also immediate For any staleness to tarnish his inter¬ 
pretation. St. Teresa once Found that the opening words oF the 
Lord s Prayer afforded endless scope For meditation, and it is said 
that she never reached the end oF the prayer. To Dorn Bernard a 
brieFdoxology was a gateway leading to a broad avenue oF FruitFul 
thought. He preached and taught as a lover oF God; love knows 
no dullness even in its sober moments, and his success lav in that 
giFt of clarity which made so many others catch glimpses oF the 
flame within him, and try and bring their own tapers near the 
heart of its gorgeous flower. 

Yet he was being used harder and harder, and in August he 
wrote almost plaintively to a Friend; 

. . . now straight off to St. David’s For ten days’ deck chairs 

and Edgar Wallace with Fr. MacKay. . . . Later come the thickest 

six weeks oFengagements I have ever had. . . . By mid-November 

you might look out a nice quiet nursing-home For me, with no 
pulpit anywhere in it, . . 


The deck chair gave ease to his tired body. Edgar Wallace’s 
wily Chinamen and incredibly reformed thugs amused and de¬ 
lighted a mind which was never disturbed by any transition of 
thought, and could turn From the docti ine of Atonement to a 
child s request for a painted ball. And there he came to write a 
etter where the mood of deep and occasionally unreasoned 

nostalgia for West Africa came to be translated into infinitely 
worthwhile terms: 


I am glad that God knocked down your little house and built 
Himself another one on His own lines. Over and over again He 
(oes it with me, and even His owm houses, when I begin to 
decorate them with a lot of meretricious stuff. He comes and 
1C s over, and builds a simpler one still as soon as I have the 
sense to stop wringing my hands about it, and emerge from my 
bath of self-pity. Sometimes I fear that one day He will not do it 
agam, but will leave me with the tasteless suburban villa I have 
erected, with its coloured tiles stuck on and its cheap and fancy 
imitation copper door-knocker, and all the rest of it, and it falls 
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to pieces, and I go off houseless into the nothingness which 
I deserve. . . . What a wonderful flight of fancy. . . . Only please 

pray for me that the truth underlying all the froth I have just 
written may not happen to me. . . .* 

His little suburban villa. . . . Surely the longing to return to 

Kumasi was much more than that. . . . Later Dom Bernard would 

say to Fr. R. J. Hooper, then assistant priest at All Saints*; ‘My 
dear Father, if God does not W'ant me to go back to Africa, I hope 
he won t give me half a chance, or you won’t see me for 
dust. . , , His first summer in England was too exhausting and 
crowded to allow much room for retrospection, but again and 
again, through the days, tiresomely fretted with fatigue and 
anxiety, he would recover the consciousness that all his ‘beloved 
in Christ out there were helping him by their prayer and thought. 
Someone once commented on his wide charity of approach exer¬ 
cised towards the people outside the Church, and Dom Bernard 
replied: 

‘Well, if I’ve got it at all. I’ve leamt it in Africa. You know 
I had five years to learn that lesson. It came home to me then that 
you can go among those outside Christ’s Body, and kneel down 
among them, and put your arms round them, and with love and 
sympathy draw them inside. They were made by Him for that’— 
he grinned and ended with the rueful admission: ‘Well, I haven’t 
been very good at it myself, but I know it is true. No great lover 
thinks of the separate qualities in his beloved, and God is the 
greatest lover of all. . . .* Wherever he went, he never tired of 
‘talking’ Africa, always stressing his hope that ‘more and more 
men from Europe might give themselves to go and serve the 
Africans, serve them in a Christlike fashion, not exploit them in 
the way of a half-heathen slave trader. . . .’ 


There is a peculiar kind of piety abroad in our day, and also 
often evident in the past, which will consider a retreat in the 
terms of a visit to some bargain basement where you go in, having 
but little money to spend, and come out having got treble value 
for the very little you could afford. So you come to a bus stop, 
feeling very pleased with yourself, and hurry home to unpack 
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your purchases, and then pat yourself on the back for the wisdom 
of having chosen so well. Dom Bemard, thoroughly acquainted 
with that mind, attacked it without much gentleness in his words: 

‘You come here to give, not to get. Let the getting come 
later—if God should will it to come at all. It ought not to be any 
concern of yours. Give, and listen, and keep quiet. Give Him a 
chance of doing something \vith you. Stop fussing aliout the doing 
on your part. Fussmg is so senseless. It leads nowhere.’ 

A woman, Avho had been to several of his retreats, v\Tote to the 
author: 

‘It was a great experience, even though a tiring one, but 
nobody minded the exertion. How could any of us think of our¬ 
selves when he so obviously did not spare himself? The addresses, 
he would tell us, were nothing in themselves,we had to do the 
work within ourselves, quietly and patiently, a kind of stock¬ 
taking of the spirit, and no stock-taking can be a relaxation, can 
it.'' He was there to provide the pointers by the way, he would 
tell us, but I lelt that all the time, particularly when he was alone, 

he was being uctire on our behalf. . . .’ 

Yet another of his retreatants offered a rarely illuminating flash; 

He had a way of making us feel as if we were all one. It was 
Uiat gift of real affection of which no one could help feeling the 
influence. I think what we felt was that nothing mattered in the 
least to him except Jesus Christ, and that because of Jesus Christ 
everything and everyone mattered most vitally. . . . ’ 

One of Dom Bernard’s opening notes was very characteristic: 

We come into the silence. Remember that it is the country 

where the Saints have found their secret. . . . When you see 

people going into a room and coming out with a lump of gold, it 

IS sensi le to go in and see whether there is some for you . . .’ 

an e went on stressing the importance of that attitude which 

does not consider doing things for God as a primary object: ‘It 

IS not that^ou do things for Him, but that He does things in and 

with you one of the main keynotes of so much in his teaching 
both collectively and individually. ^ 

Taken as a whole, Dom Bernard’s retreat notes are a tapestry, 
nc 1 in tissue, design, and colour. He never scrupled using threads 
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from other people’s looms. Sometimes one comes across many 
of them woven together, and always the peculiar living quality 
of his own interpretation lends warm immediacy to the archaic. 
No scholar in the technical sense of the word, he was thoroughly 
at home in the Bible, the early Fathers, and a host of mediaeval 
writers. The African students had remarked upon the happy clarity 
with which he taught them the rudiments of Ascetic Theology, 
and it is evident that English, Flemish, and Italian mystics were a 
constant source of delight and wonder to him. There is no hint 
of everyday woodenness in any of his borrowings. Reading of that 
kind must always have come to him in a rarely coloured Sunday 
garb. Fie seems to have lived through some such experience as 
must have moved St. Ignatius to write his Anima Christi. Yet, 
candid in what concerned purely surface personal matters, Dom 
Bernard was often reticent about much else, though his very 
handling of certain passages, so gorgeously interpreted and fitly 
set into the frame of a wider theme, does suggest far more than 
an outside acquaintance with so many masters of Ascetic Theology 
and the great principle which linked together all their several 
findings ‘By love may He be gotten and holden; by thought, 
never. ’ 

It becomes something of a temptation to overload these pages 
with quotations from Dom Bernard’s notes. Yet a few must 
suffice. Here is one on the art and the purpose of true giving; 

‘We . . . offer beautiful gifts to the Church from time to time. 

A beautiful character is much harder to make and costs more; but 
a beautiful character, if you get it, will lead many people to come 
and look at Jesus. It is not the- fine stained glass windows, the 
beautiful music . . . that will convert people: it is the character 
of the man in the pulpit and the man in the pew. It is easier to 
build a church than to make a saint. . . , All down the ages have 
men come to offer gifts to God, strange, blundering gifts some of 
them have been, not unlike the presents offered by a little child 
to its mother, things often of no possible use, and of little beauty 
or intrinsic value, but our mothers treasure them for the love and 
sacrifice that lie behind the gift,’ and, rather shyly, an obvious 
autobiographical note slipped in: ‘I knew a mother once who 
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treasured for many years a ridiculous and very ancient india- 
rubber elephant. Most ol the paint had worn oft it, the whistle 
in its stomach had long since dropped out. . . . But a small son 
had once given it to her on her birthday. . . .’ 

In among other notes there is a quotation on praise which de¬ 
serves a mention since it was one of the great things in life, as 
Dom Bernard saw it, a cup where honey and poison might all too 
easily be poured together. 

‘To praise is a God-given instinct. But praise is a very dan¬ 
gerous thing to human beings who receive it. We . . . need only 
homeopathic doses of it. . . . Yet there is the instinct in us to 
praise, because it is meant to be poured out on God. There is the 
)lace to put the praise. “We praise Thee, O God, we acknow- 
edge Thee to be the Lord. ...” Read the Benedicite through. 

. . . You will find it all there, but praising people is an exercise 
full of pitfalls. . . . Someone once said to St. Bernard, “What a 
wonderful sermon you preached. ...” “Yes,” replied the 
Saint, “that is what the devil told me as I came down the steps 
of the pulpit.” ’ 

The cup of honey and poison! Always did he fear the poison. 

Don’t do it for me,’ he urged. ‘Do it for God, and don’t ever 

tell me I’ve done this and that and the other: God’s done all those 

things through me. Just thank Him,’ and ‘please pray for me,’ 

the brief plea becomes well-nigh monotonous in so many letters 

written to countless people. ‘Please pray for me that I may not 

get dull or swelled-headed. Only Our Lord can do it; please ask 

Him, and later on humbly aclmowledging that he was getting 

older and that ‘Sometimes I feel a bit tired, and my words are 

better than my life. Please pray for me that before I die, that may 
cease to be so. . . .’ 

. . . before I die.’ Of his mother he wrote once, ‘We must 
not be sad, because she is with Jesus.’ Dom Bernard could claim 
at least one kinsman in spirit whenever he wrote and spoke 
about death. There was a Spanish bishop some time in the seventh 
century, one Julian of Toledo, who left a little book behind him, 
F>e Origine Humanae Mortis, Julian lived in unquiet times. The 
days of the wiser Gothic kings were at an end, and peace had gone 
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out of Spain. The last Visigothic kings took their delight in con¬ 
stant and rather stupid warfare, and brought no honour into the 
Spanish annals. There were difficult Popes, truculent and quarrel¬ 
some bishops. Elsewhere life held out little promise of peace. 
The Carolingian renaissance was afar off, and the great monastic 
centres, which would shower their largess of learning and culture 
over Europe, were as yet unbuilt. In Spain, then, more than else¬ 
where, a few men were valiantly trying to stave off the approach¬ 
ing twilight of the mind, and Julian belonged to their number. 
Those men used no new oil in their lamps, but they kept them 
burning none the less. ‘How good and kindly is death,’ said he, 
to whom life was a very important business, as it should be to 
everybody, a business, a school, a market-place, if you like, 
always important and worthwhile once its centre is love em¬ 
bracing all things, and ceaselessly interpreting the Creator's mes¬ 
sage in the very symbols of His creation, ceaselessly striving to 
learn how to leave the temporal for the eternal—not in the 
shallow sense of turning away from the temporal, but in that 
deeper and more abiding achievement of vision which can see the 
eternal mirrored in the temporal. There is a point beyond, a 
vast field of pure asphodel, an unruffled sea of God's peace tasted 
by the spirit while as yet imprisoned in the flesh. Yet there the 
most rarely chosen words cannot serve; there Dante himself 
faltered. 

So Julian of Toledo wrote on death in homely enough phrases, 
stressing the too often obscured truth that dying could never be 
a lonely business for any Christian. ‘And . . . why mourn and 
weep? Tears become a thick wall between us and the Empty 
Tomb, the earnest of our immortality. He gave Himself for our 
reward, He has promised us the Highest Good, He, the same 
Who made us, . . and Dom Bernard saw the beginning of the 
most tremendous adventure in man's existence in the brief for¬ 
mality of death. ‘The wisest man and the child come to it on the 
same footing. . . . Then we shall see God, the God Who in¬ 
vented a thing like an English wood in spring. ... As God saw 
the earth, and it was good, so we shall see heaven. . . .' 
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Those were the early thirties when thick shadows of slump, 
depression, uneniplo^Tnent, and so much other unloveliness, lay 
carpeting England, w'hen the high, pure flames, shooting sk)^vards 
in 1918 and 1919, were ashes that nobody troubled much to 
remember, when great fortunes were still being made by few, 
and shai*p fangs of utter destitution bit into so many bodies and 
minds. Those were also the days when the shaking fingers of 
unease began creeping over the tired breast of Europe, and when 
America learnt—with much bitter travail and some self-pity, that 
the way of her ultimate salvation would never lie along the hard 
pavements of Wall Street, when seeds of great and unnameable 
evil in Europe and in the Far East were germinating in a soil evil 
enough to be their foster-mother. Those were the muddled and 
stained days when people, afraid of an economic deadlock behind 
their own door, prophesied an atrophy of business and the conse¬ 
quent catastrophe to befall the world as though there could be 
anything genuinely disastrous in ill-gotten fortunes being laid to 
dust. Those were also the days when some few, their own vision 
seeing farther than the narrow polished reach of a bank counter, 
trembled because of a future they dare not look at too much and 
could not ward off, when strangely dyed cults, sponsored in the 
United States, in India, and elsewhere, came to Europe, pollened 
a few individual minds, and then withered away into the misty 
marshes of groping doubt and unwholesome curiosity where they 
were bom. Mussolini, dreaming of Tiberius and Augustus, exca¬ 
vated the great impress they once left upon their proud city, and 
Hitler s diseased mind wandered down the torchlit caves of a 
Valhalla where only the sadist in him could find satisfaction. 
People wondered and questioned, many felt tired, many more 
knew themselves bewildered, and some among them prayed very 
hard that the world might come to see a purpose which the 
world-bom fogginess had hidden away. 

Across that faintly red and grey scene of unrest and waiting, 
of curiosity and anguish, wooden indifference and appalling 
leaden tedium of thought and deed, went a giant monk from a 
small English community, saying what he was bom to say, saying 
it always in simple and homely phrases. At a congress in Edin- 
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burgh he talked about realities in Christian life: ‘It is a terrific 
opportunity . . . more than two thousand coming, and I am very 
frightened about it. ’ In the south of England it fell to him to speak 
at a series of meetings, ‘a vast push of people come, and I fear lest 
I send them away empty, because I am such a miserable ass/ Then 
back to the North again, and from there to the West of England, 
always facing crowds, hammering away at the truths which were 
so obvious to him and in the very heart of ‘all those preachments 
and publicity,’ snatching a few moments to write to someone in 
great distress of soul: 

‘Don’t get discouraged by failures. . . . Watch a train leaving 
the station. The puffs are few and far between at first, and the 
train scarcely moves, but the engine driver does not therefore 
shut off steam and get down from the engine and say, ‘It is no 
good; we shall never get to Truro at this rate, let alone London,’ 
a letter obviously scribbed as Dom Bernard sat on some station 
platform, his eyes on a slowly-moving engine, his fingers fumbling 
for a pen in his pockets. 

So England learnt him at last because he had learnt of the way 
to speak of God’s glory and railway engines, dog-roses down a 
lane and the smell of sawdust, shag, and spilt beer at some humble 
country inn, a lift at a hotel in Mayfair, and bacon fried in some 
mining village in Yorkshire, a carefully moulded argument of a 
university don and the wit of a London taxi driver. . , . Every¬ 
thing, observed and seen by him, served his purpose, everything 
was somehow mixed together and remained itself, and the glory 
of God was the glory of God for all the apparently incongruous 
neighbourhood he gave it. 



PART FIVE 


I 

I N 1839 Mr. Frederick Oakeley, priest, one ot the leading 
men in the Oxford Movement, went to Margaret Chapel in 
the street of that name behind Oxford Circus, and Mr. Upton 
Richards joined him there as an assistant priest. Oakeley’s name 
was well known. A friend of Pusey, Newman, Manning, Rose, 
and others, he had abilities far above the average, and there was 
enough promise in him to justify the forecast of a singularly 
brilliant church career. He, however, decided to reluse the first 
important preferment that came to him for the sake of work in 
infinitely humbler surroundings. Few people had then heard of 
Margaret Chapel, which, obscure and ugly, stood on the approxi¬ 
mate site of the present courtyard of All Saints, and it would have 
been surprising if many people had heard of it. The place could 
boast of no distinction. Oakeley's appointment may have caused a 
stir of curiosity and interest, but men connected with the Oxford 
Movement, were known to prefer eccentricities in life. 

The chapel turned a bleak and featureless face to the passers-by. 
Its dim and usually dusty interior offered as little promise. Tall 
sheep-pens for pews, a gallery, and a singularly unattractive three- 
decker, were its appointments. Somewhere, in the shadows of the 
chancel, forlorn and unlovely, stood a bare communion table, 
used on infrequent occasions. The place had not even the space 
to redeem its ugliness: it afforded enough room for about two 
hundred people and no more. The few oil lamps provided un¬ 
generous illumination necessai-y alike in the morning and in the 
evening. The place carried a deeply graven impress of gloom, and 
the services were in perfect keeping with the furniture. The 
parish clerk lorded it from his own place in the three-decker, his 
attention divided between the prayer-book and the behaviour of 
the children in the gallery. 

Such was Margaret Chapel one hundred and six years ago, little 
in it, with the probable exception of its size, to distinguish it 
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from any other place of worship in London, where Psalms were 
either said or sung, long sermons read from the pulpit, and beauti¬ 
fully worded petitions addressed to the Almighty by men and 
women who came there from the sense of duty, and by the chil¬ 
dren who were brought there because Sunday was a day set apart 
for the psalm and the sermon. Margaret Chapel, then, was so very 
ordinary that mention of it would have no value, were it not for 
the fact that within those drab walls Frederick Oakeley made the 
first centre of English Catholic worship in London. iTie sove¬ 
reignty of the parish clerk came to an abrupt end, the three- 
decker was banished, the communion table became an altar, 
decently kept and fitly used, and, finally, the droning of psalms, 
and the reading of sermons had to yield pride of place to Christ’s 
own service. 

Oakeley during all the six years of his incumbency had much 
to contend against, and not the least of his anxieties was due to 
the insecurity of the site the little church occupied. At the time 
of the All Saints’ centenary in 1939 Miss M. Mellor gave Dom 
Bernard Clements a letter written by Oakeley to a Mr. John 
Gurley. The letter, dated 1842, concerned Oakelcy’s plans for a 
permanent church in place of Margaret Chapel, which, all the 
improvements notwithstanding, would not have answered the 
purpose much longer. 

‘My dear John Gurley, 

‘I venture to hope that the following particulars may not be 
uninteresting to you. 

‘In six years from this time the ground on which Margaret 
Chapel stands will fall to the Crown; and I have reason for think¬ 
ing that, by an arrangement with the Government, either the 
present, or a still more desirable, site may be obtained for the 
erection of a new and more appropriate church. 

‘Should this arrangement be concluded, it is probable that the 
building might be commenced very considerably before the ex¬ 
piration of the lease; perhaps even in the course of a few months. 

‘I take the earliest opportunity of making my kind friends ac¬ 
quainted with these circumstances; and of adding that I shall 
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begin at once to form a fund, which I hope may at no distant 
period, have accumulated sufficiently to allow of the commence¬ 
ment of the work. 

‘I do not wish to receive contributions to this object except 
from those who may be kindly disposed to place such sums as they 
may wish to devote to it, unconditionally in my hands. And, on 
my part, I willingly give a pledge, that every exertion shall be 
made to render the proposed building suitable to its purpose, and 
to place the administration of the Services upon a secure, per¬ 
manent and ecclesiastical footing, ... I mention the following 
Festivals as times, before which it will be most convenient that 
contributions should be made, viz.: 

‘The Feast of the Nativity of Our Lord, 

‘The Feast of the Annunciation, 

‘The Feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, and 
‘The Feast of St. Michael and All Angels, 

on which days the collection made in the Chapel at the Offertory 
will be dedicated to the same use. ... I trust you will kindly 
exuse any fault in the mode of bringing this subject before 
you. . . .* 

In the body of the letter, contributions, on a larger scale than 
that suggested by the collections, were asked for, Oakeley adding 
that they would be used for the purchase of Government bonds, 
presumably until such time as the building of the new church 
became possible. 

The plan was good. It found supporters, and the site was 
secured, but it did not fall to Oakeley to witness the dedication 
of the first All Saints in 18^9 by Dr. Tait, the then Bishop of 
London. The obscure little chapel at the back of Oxford Street 
did become the first centre of Catholic worship in London. 
Oakeley’s staunch faith and zealous endeavour had begun the 
work, but continue it he could not: in 1845^ he followed Newman 
to Rome, and Upton Richards was left alone in Margaret Street, 
Yet the venture prospered. The great tradition brought back by 
Oakeley, continued in its flowering. The end of 184^ saw the 
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foundation of the Resident Choir School. TTiere were struggles, 
setbacks, disappointments, and the bitter breath of opposition 
did not always keep away from Margaret Street. But Upton 
Richards had vision as well as tenacity: he stayed on. In 185^9, 
exactly twenty years after the coming of Oakeley, the first All 
Saints* was consecrated to the worship of God. Upton Richards 
became its first vicar, and he stayed there until his death in 1873. 

‘The men of the Oxford Movement,* Dom Bernard said once, 
‘did not set out to make the Church of England Catholic. They 
re-discovered for us the fact that she is Catholic,* and, as con¬ 
cerned London, that discovery and its far-flung consequences 
were started in Margaret Street. 

There were a few peculiarities. Neither the original chapel 
nor the later church had a parish in the proper sense of the word. 
The links forged there wxre never narrowly parochial. Men and 
women who came there from London or anywhere were held 
together by their commonly shared sense of a Catholic heritage. 
The Choir School provided yet another link. Its very foundation 
suggests a peculiarity, since, properly speaking, a choir school 
should be attached to either abbey or cathedral, and not a humble 
little church as All Saints* was in its beginnings. Yet both 
Oakeley and Upton Richards had but one great aim in view: 
worship. To their interpretation of worship the work of the Choir 
School was a necessity. Generation by generation, it has con¬ 
tinued bringing consummate beauty and dignity into that worship. 
One is rather reminded of the words about music spoken by 
Isidore of Seville; ‘. . . Itaque sine musica nulla disciplina potest 
esse perfecta, nihil enim est sine ilia, Nam, et ipse mundus 
quadam harmonia sonorum fertur esse compositus, et coelum 
ipsum sub harmoniae modulatione revolvitur.* The peculiarity of 
the apparent cathedral status was indeed a fortunate one, and 
Dom Bernard’s unfailing affection for his ‘young gentlemen of the 
choir* weaves a singularly bright thread into the pattern of his 
work in Margaret Street. 

In 1934 the fifth Vicar, the late Prebendary MacKay, resigned, 
and Dr. Winnington-Ingram offered the living to Dom Bernard. 
The offer was sent to Nashdom. In October he wrote: ‘All Saints 



is commonly regarded as the leading church of the \vhole Anglo- 
Catholic movement in England . . . and I felt that if I have to go 
to such a job it would be better to go under obedience than to 
choose it myself, and so I left the decision entirely to the Com¬ 
munity. Yesterday they informed me that their decision was 
“Yes.’* ’ The Abbot and Chapter of Nashdom ‘lent’ Dom Ber¬ 
nard to All Saints’ in precisely the same manner as, some years 
earlier, they had ‘lent’ him to the Diocese of Accra, and upon 
their consent the appointment became public. 

The immediate reaction was a sorry display of prejudice, to say 
no more, prevalent in certain ecclesiastical circles. Dr. Winning- 
ton-Ingram was besieged by letters of vehement protest, the 
writers maintaining that the appointment could not be legal in 
view of Dom Bernard’s monastic status. Very properly the Bishop 
paid no attention to such letters, but the protests grew in number, 
volume, and frenzy. Allusions were made to a gross betrayal of the 
Anglican position, as if Dom Bernard were to be given a parish 
where the North End positon and a black scarf were accepted as 
normal details of the Sunday observance. Nobody, so far as the 
author could ascertain, called him ‘a Jesuit in disguise,’ but 
someone wrote to the papers to point out that ‘Mr.’ Clements 
came from Nashdom, where, horribilc dictu^ ‘Mass was said in 
Latin contrary to the articles of the Church of England,’ That 
gentleman might have taken the trouble of giving a cursory glance 
at the article concerned (XXIV). At Nashdom both Mass and the 
Divine Office are certainly said in Latin, but Nashdom is a place 
set aside for the sole use of the monks and such guests as they 
may invite. Therefore, the chapel of Nashdom is a place of strictly 
private worship. Article XXIV does not suffer from the least 
ambiguity in its wording: ‘It is a thing plainly repugnant to the 
Word of God, and the Custom of the Primitive Church, to have 
publick worship in the Church, or to minister the Sacraments, in a tongue 
not understanded bj the people.^ (The italics are the author’s.) 

Yet logic—let alone the warmer quality of common fairness— 
and controversy are very rare bedfellows, and protests continued 
swelling in number and in absurdity. Some of the details of that 
spoken and printed indignation were indicative of a mood which 
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might have been found in the sixteenth-century Germany—or in 
the Spain of Torc]uemada*s day for that matter, since, at the 
other end of the painfully uncharitable scale, rose some plaintive 
notes made by the Roman Catholics, who wasted the space in 
their papers and the time of their readers, by trying to prove that 
‘Mr/ Clements had no title whatever to the three initials he put 
after his surname. The reiterated arguments ended by convincing 
nobody except their co-religionists, who, anyway, stood in no 
need of being convinced. 

The attacks grew and grew. Dom Bernard, waiting for his 
induction, remained outwardly unruffled. Within, he felt irri¬ 
tated, and this time his annoyance had good reason for it. In 
January 193^; he wrote in the All Saints* parish magazine; ‘I 
desire to thank you all very much, more than I can say, for your 
prayers during the period since the Bishop made public his 
appointment of me to All Saints* as its Vicar. It has been in more 
than one way a difficult time of waiting, and the knowledge of the 
body of prayer that was with me has made it easy. I shall need 
this help more than ever now that our work together is begin¬ 
ning, and I beg that I may continue to have it.* 

‘A difficult time. . . .* For once his language struck a moderate 
key. They attacked him personally, his community, his monastic 
profession, the very Faith he held. All his earlier endeavour and 
achievement, known to so many, now seemed utterly forgotten. 
The lights, falling over the Albert Hall, when his great voice was 
heard by many thousands of people, were put out. The suggestion 
was that Dom Bernard had no other aim in his life except to 
work a terrible and irreparable betrayal of his national religion, 
and third-rate reporters wormed their way in, hungry to discover 
sensational details of such a betrayal. The whole episode suggested 
a crowd of angrily swarming flies, buzzing round and round a 
huge jam jar. The jar was filled with jam, but the flies tried to 
convince one another that the jam was no jam at all but some 
peculiarly coloured carpenter’s glue, and they went on buzzing 
angrily until the very day of Dom Bernard’s induction, when 
police were on duty in Margaret Street to prevent the possible 
outbreak of some ugly and violent gesture. Admission into the 
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church was by ticket only, and the presence of the police meant 
a few minor headlines for the evening papers. But nothing hap¬ 
pened, and a monk and priest of the English Catholic Church 
was duly instituted sixth vicar of All Saints’. Protests died down 
for sheer lack of substance and response. Curiosity raised its head, 
and those, who had joyfully prophesied ‘the very worst’ crossed 
the small courtyard and crept through the door. The service may 
have been unfamiliar to anyone ignorant of all Catholic expres¬ 
sion, but no Latin could be heard from either altar or reading 
desk. The XXlVth Article, at least, was not violated, and, dis¬ 
appointed, the prophets re-crossed the courtyard. 

On the wings of such an unnecessary tumult began the last, the 
busiest, the most crowded stage of Doni Bernard’s pilgrimage. 


II 

HE belonged to so many people in London and outside it, 
and, at the begimiing of this stage there were some who won¬ 
dered whether the Vicar of All Saints’ would oust the Dom 
Bernard they had known. Technically, his church w^as not a 
parish, and no tangle of purely administrative detail threatened 
to enmesh the incumbent, but All Saints’ belonged to crowds far 
beyond any defined parochial boundaries. Anxiety, however, was 
ill-founded: the new appointment in no way sundered Dom 
Bernard from older loyalties and earlier commitments: those 
interwove themselves into his new work. 

That looked formidable enough. The tradition of the Daily Mass 
was continued. The multifarious organizations, clustered round 
All Saints’, each and all demanded time and thought, and, above 
all those, most important of all was the Resident Choir School 
founded in 184^ and continued—with but one slight interruption 
ever since the earliest days of Upton Richards. On the 
choristers work depended the consummate beauty of the ser¬ 
vices. More crudely, though no less urgently, their singing drew 
people to Margaret Street. The church has no endowment. The 
Vicar s stipend is of the smallest, and Dom Bernard, as monk, had 
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no private means of any kind. The liturgical splendour, fruit of 
great and careful labour, giving the most perfect outward expres¬ 
sion to the inward idea of real worship, was All Saints’, and All 
Saints’, in its turn, was the Resident Choir School. The work of 
those fourteen boys, aged between seven and fourteen, their 
needs, achievements, and ambitions, their jop and losses, every 
detail of their busy life, concerned the Vicar most immediately. 
And Dom Bernard came to feel a great and warm affection for ‘the 
young gentlemen of the choir. ’ 

The induction was over and the angry tumult ebbed away. The 
inhabitants of Margaret Street and its neighbourhood grew used 
to the sight of the gigantic figure in habit and scapular, the small 
head always bent forward a little. The giant crossed the courtyard 
from Vicarage to church, and back again, hurried off to buses in 
Regent Street, or leapt into passing taxis. He usually had a smile 
for any child he met, something for any beggar who came to the 
door and wlio had the good luck to by-pass the possibly angry 
reaction of a hard-hearted domestic. Margaret Street came to love 
the new inhabitant. He was very often in a hurry, and sometimes 
looked as though he did not see you at all, but there was a way 
about him which suggested that, whether seeing you or not, he 
somehow had a share in whatever you were interested in. 

Indeed, he now belonged to the people more than ever before. 
‘Seeing people is his job. His engagement book is as full of 
appointments as a Harley Street doctor’s,’ said a London Jour¬ 
nalist in an article called, to Dom Bernard’s confusion, ‘He 
Stands Out From the Crowd.’ At the Vicarage his day began at 
^.30 a.m., occasionally even earlier, and often enough ended 
past midnight. His post was immense, and nobody in real nee 
of an interview was refused. Somehow he read his Office, dictate 
answers to some of the letters, and wrote personal replies to 
others. Miss McCarthy, Matron of the Choir School, remem¬ 
bered that in the very early days his utter lack of consideraUon for 
himself made her almost despair of making him comfortable. In 
from Mass, Dom Bernard often forgot that someone else, havmg 
said Mass before him, had already had breakfast He would wander 
into the dining-room, drink tepid tea and much sule toast. Ring 
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the bell for more food he would not. Yet, his sense of austerity 
notwithstanding, he came among them very much the boy he 
would never cease to be, and even a coat-liangcr seemed to have 
enough substance for a few moments’ merry make-believe. Down 
the stairs went Dom Bernard, pretending that the coat-hanger 
was a violin to the great and loud amusement ol choristers and 
maids. 

He could drink cold tea on a cold morning and not grumble 
about it, but he alw'ays had a deep hunger for pleasure, and satis¬ 
fied that hunger by giving pleasure to others. It seemed dangerous 
to express the least want within his hearing—be it a book, or a 
flower, or a mere postcard. The want would be remembered and 
satisfied as soon as an opportunity came along. A friend sent him 
some money for the possible improvements at the Vicarage. He 
had a few carried out, one of them being a bathroom for the 
maids. The work meant a few structural alterations and, in the 
end, the maids’ quarters suggested a more or less self-contained 
flat, and Dom Bernard was deeply satisfied. Maids must have 
comfort, and visitors must have flowers in their rooms—whatever 
the season of the year. 

Dom Bernard’s day ended past midnight. But Margaret Street, 
for all its several claims, never quite succeeded in enclosing him. 
Always there ran that finely meshed chain of outside engagements, 
sermons at various London churches and further afield. Public 
schools asked for him, and he went to Eton, and to Harrow, and 
elsewhere. There were retreats and periodical visits to Nashdom. 
Still, All Saints’ had him for vicar, and with meticulous thorough¬ 
ness and carefulness Dom Bernard used the parish magazine to 
announce the outside engagements well in advance, and that with 
a twofold purpose in view: so that his people might not look for 
him in vain at the Vicarage and also that they might pray for him. 
Any engagement so announced ended with the unvaried plea T 
need your prayers for this task,’ and later a paragraph appeared, 
a few words of thanks for the help he knew he had been given. 
Now a preacher of proven and widely recognized worth, Dom 
Bernard must needs do a great deal of his work away from his 
own pulpit, but his flock were continually reminded that he ex- 
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pected them to carry their share in whatever he happened to be 
doing, no matter how far from Margaret Street his labours might 
take him. 


Those engagements were well-nigh kaleidoscopic in their 
variety, but one detail of his days, ‘when in residence,* never 
altered. Whenever he was in London his Sunday evenings were 
not his own. Nor did his study belong to him; the Choir School 


boys had their lien on it. After supper they came, climbed the 
stairs and crowded into the room, fourteen of them, to listen to 


the wireless or the gramophone or merely to talk. For the space 
of that evening their Vicar and they belonged wholly one to 
another, and the arrival of, say, the Shah of Persia would not 
have been allowed to interfere with those hours. The Shah might 
have been asked to wait downstairs. More likely, he would have 
been told that the Vicar was engaged for the rest of the evening. 
The author was told by a great friend of Dorn Bernard’s that on 
one occasion ‘a personage’ expressed a desire to meet the Vicar 
of All Saints’, and invited him to dinner one Sunday evening. No 
alternative date was suggested, and the interest of ‘the personage 
would doubtless have proved profitable to the church, but Dom 
Bernard’s reply was emphatic: 

‘Very sorry, but whenever I am in London on a Sunday I am 
always engaged in the evening, and that engagement can never be 

broken.’ 

From the very beginning his intuition told him that the Choir 
School was All Saints*. In a book of House prayers, compiled for 
the boys* use by the Headmaster, Fr. W. R. Foster, there is a 
brief and telling preface which might provide a fit illustration of 
the right judgment exercised by Dom Bernard in whatever con¬ 
cerned the School: 

‘For many generations past those who have come in contact 
with the boys of All Saints* Choir School . . . have noticed about 
them ... a certain spontaneous care-free gaiety. This 
taneity proceeds from a disciplined child-like nature in which the 
human will is deliberately and consciously set in harmony with 
the loving and perfect Will of God. The whole system of sc oo 
discipline is based on this ideal of perfection ... in their music. 
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in their school-work, in their sports and recreation. The aim is 
perfection for the Glory of God. . . . The ideal of the choristers 
(however much they may fail from time to time) is to make their 
whole life in this place an offering of perfection. ’ 

The foundation went back to the days of Upton Richards, and 
the school’s repute was well kno\Mi. That miniature college of 
cardinals, all rose-red from head to foot, except for the formal 
ruff and the thin white girdle, precise in movement of hand and 
movement of foot alike, crossing the courtyard to their work in 
the choir, must have often invoked associations of earlier, more 
leisurely, and, by inference, more beautiful days. Sometimes they 
suggested the college of very young cardinals. Again, they looked 
like a cluster of Elizabethan children, grave and courteous, going 
about their appointed ways with the flawless ease of that day 
when a guest, invited to dinner, was expected to bring some 
music with him. Their primary business was to learn singing, 
and music had part and lot in all their gestures. Their walk was 
a phrase of music (and still is), their folded hands another, their 
intent faces still another. In ordinary grey flannels, tiieir knees 
bare, and their hair ruffled, they could indeed tumble about 
according to the fashion of their happy age, and hght as it pleased 
them, and roll about on the ground, and bruise their fists and 
knees, go mad over a ball, and yell themselves gloriously hoarse 
at the end of a match. In their schoolroom in Margaret Street, 
struggling with sums, the map of Asia, or the intricacies of the 
Civil War, they were just ordinary, healthy, happy, and mis¬ 
chievous schoolboys, their fingers and faces well acquainted with 
ink. The rose-red cassock and the formal ruff gave them far more 
than outward dignity. Singing lived in them, and flowed from 
their gestures. A mother once asked her son: 

And what would you do if there were no congregation to 
listen to you?’ ^ ° 

But we don t sing to the congregation.’ 

All too easily, almost dangerously, the reply might suggest 
unnatural and oleaginous piety. But it did not. It expressedthe 
deep awareness of what they were doing day by day, Sunday by 
Sunday, their true sense of worship as such, sharply detached from 
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all temporal consideration. Proper behaviour in choir may of 
course be acquired by practice, but cold practice alone would 
never have given music to those movements of head and hands. 

And Dom Bernard realized the vital part played by ‘the young 
gentlemen of the choir’ in the life of All Saints’. They were its 
nerves and its blood. Nothing, however remotely concerning the 
School and its endless needs, escaped him. The Headmaster, Fr. 
W. R. Foster, became one of his closest friends. Its Matron, Miss 
McCarthy, was another. Always a skilful and subtle beggar, Dom 
Bernard incessantly and strenuously begged for funds for the 
annual camp and the recreation ground which lay at Eastcote 
beyond Harrow. The annual cost of keeping up Eastcote ran 
between £6o and £70 a year, nearly the whole amount being 
eaten up by fares. For practice games some of the London parks 
could be used often enough, ‘but, urged Dom Bernard, we 
cannot keep them cooped up all the week in Margaret Street, in 
rooms so designed that they always have to be lit by artificial 
light except in the height of summer.’ Once a year he insisted 
that the boys had to be taken right away from their work and from 
London—even for a brief fortnight. ‘I regard . . . camp as of 
extraordinary value for the health and general development of 
the boys who sing in your midst Sunday by Sunday, to God’s 
glory,’ and every spring Dom Bernard would start a gallant cam¬ 
paign to collect the money needed. ‘. . . (Our) worship depends 
a very great deal on the boys of the Choir School. ... I can 
only thank them for keeping always ... a very high standard 
(they are) all keeping well, and I hope they may return as 
brown as nuts, and with voices like nightingales. . . .’ Year by 
Year the fourteen boys journeyed to their camp, wherever it hap¬ 
pened to be—in Sussex, East Anglia, the Isle of Wight, or else¬ 
where, companioned by their indefatigable headmaster, whom 
they called ‘Farvinx,’ an affectionate school diminutive lor 
‘Father.’ However numerous and difficult his own enpgements, 
Dom Bernard always snatched a couple of days and joined t em. 
The boy in him gloried in those annual adventures. Wild roses 
honeysuckle were gathered for the chapel tent, the ^g^lus brok^ 
under the darkening sky, and Mass was said m the field someti 
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grass of the early morning for incense, and life was all leisure, 
games, and talk. It was all done in the manner of a family enjoying 
a laboriously earned holiday. ‘I read them an extremely long de¬ 
tective story . . . and listened several times to one or two 
gramophone records which are favourites with the young gentle¬ 
men who sing to you on Sundays,’ Dom Bernard told the congre¬ 
gation through the pages of the parish magazine. Out in camp the 
lovely and flawlessly measured gravity of Margaret Street was 
temporarily laid aside, not merely tossed away as though it were 
a worn-out glove, but rather folded carefully and put away in a 
safe and sheltered place, a treasured garment, fit for loving as well 
as for wearing. Yet even in camp, games, murder stories, and 
popular tunes, blaring from the gramophone, never exhausted the 
day’s theme: worship and prayer entered it, royally and naturally, 
Dart of one great whole, neither soiled by habit nor narrowed 
^y rule. The Lord, to Whom the boys sang, and Who, in His 
own boyhood, must have delighted in the rural scene around 
Nazareth, was with them in the camp. So they prayed and so 
they believed: 

‘Blessed Jesus, who as a boy didst play in the fields of Nazareth, 
be with us, we pray Thee, in this camp,* and when the day’s 
healthy tumult was quietened by the falling dusk, the boys had 
another prayer to use: ’ 

Forgive us, Lord, whatever has been wrong in us to-day, that 

we, who sleep beneath the stars, may sleep in peace. Set Thy 

guards about this camp, and defend us from the silent marches of 
the Evil one. . . .’ 

The great and stirring business of the camp apart, there came 
other, as happily graven occasions, such as a visit to the Old Vic 
to see Henrj K, with Laurence Olivier, himself an old Choir 
School boy, and the thrill of talking to him behind the stage. 
There were days spent at Nashdom where once all the formalized 
games were abandoned for the sake of unpremeditated rabbiting 
and rambling, and when the day closed with yet another phrase of 
music, the boys singing Benediction in the monks’ chapel, and 
one chorister sang Panis Angelicas gloriously to Our Lord,’ re¬ 
corded Dom Bernard. There was the King’s Jubilee when they 
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had seats in the Mall, and watched the proud procession file past, 
and then spent their afternoon rather prosaically in bed, to keep 
up their strength for the evening’s largesse of pleasure when the 
Vicar, Fr. Foster, and Matron shepherded them all over London 
to see the illuminations. A few years later came the coronation 
of the King’s second son. In the evening, remembered Dom 
Bernard, ‘I took (them) to the City and the river, then back by 
the Underground to St. James’ Park, where we waded over our 
ankles in mud and attained seats near the palace where we had 
two distant views of their Majesties on the balcony . . , (and) . . . 
walked home, feeling ... we had put in a fairly useful hour or 
two’s sight-seeing. . . 

The Choir School had its own great events, hallowed by tradi¬ 
tion, and the annual play was one of them. In 1936 they gave 
the Trial Scene from The Merchant of Venice, and Dom Bernard 
wrote: ‘All excellent. ... I should like to thank Fr. Foster for 
the work he put into much of this, but I can’t do it adequately, 
so I’ll just record here my desire to do so. . . . Matron worked 
throughout like a tiger, as she always does, and her I must thank, 
however inadequately, “Thank you, Miss McCarthy.*’’ Some 
years later the choristers gave six of the Little Plajs of St. Francis, 
by L. Flousman. The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Lang) and 
several other important people were present, and Dom Bernard 
exulted openly and without much constraint: ‘There were no 
vacant seats. . . . They gave us a thing of real beauty. . . . And 
such a high standard. . . .’ Also there were different, much 
humbler, none the less exciting occasions at Christmas, after the 
traditional carol service, when the boys came to the Vicarage 
for their ‘feast,’ and his own boy’s heart beating fast, Dom 
Bernard pleaded for crackers. ‘Of course, if you are kind enough 
to send a turkey instead of crackers, we shall know what to do 

with it.’ , , 

‘All Saints’ is the Choir School,’ he would repeat again and 

again, and his pride in and love for the boys showed themselves 
at every opportunity. The choristers went on with their studies, 
and many of them got scholarships to different schools. On sue 
occasions Dom Bernard made ‘a splash in the magazine pages. 
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*Our heartiest congratulations. ... It is no light feat for a boy 
at the Choir School with all the additional demands that the 
musical side of the life makes on him, to win a scholarship in 
open competition with boys from other schools, and we are very 
proud. . . 

Here is a typical entry, quoted in toto in the summer of 1939, 
when the centenary matters should have occupied him wholly. 
So they did. But the Choir School, he maintained, had part and 
lot in the centenary celebrations. 

‘There have been several happy pieces of news to record con¬ 
cerning the Choir School just recently. First, there was the 
winning of a £5^0 per annum Choral Scholarship at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, by John Williams, formerly head boy, and 
now at King*s School, Canterbury. Then on Saturday, June 3rd, 

I had the happiness of marrying in All Saints' Lionel Wigglesworth 
to Joan Margaret, whom we have all learned to love, and whom 
we welcome as Mrs. Wigglesworth. The following day. Trinity 
Sunday, Howard Green was ordained priest by the Lord Arch¬ 
bishop r)f Canterbury. And a day or two ago came by post from 
South Africa news of Walter Swanson, another old boy, occupying 
now the position of Musical Director of the South African Broad¬ 
casting Corporation. And now James Peschek, the present head 
boy of All Saints Choir School, has won a £5^0 per annum Music 
Scholarship at King’s School, Canterbury. He will go there after 

the All Saints Festival in November, we expect. Well done 
Jimmy. . . 

Boys left Margaret Street, became ‘old boys,’ travelled far from 
England, sometimes wrote seldom enough if at all, but Dorn 
Bernard remembered them all. Their achievement remained 
something he could always delight in and thank God for. 

So the Choir School worked and prospered under the sixth 

Saints', yet even they, though he referred to them as 
All Saints , were not the real centre. Four years after his in¬ 
duction came the centenary of the church, and in his sermon 
Dorn Bernard said: ‘All our worship, all our life is His Life in 
. . . You can’t set others on fire unless you are on fire your¬ 
self. You can’t even give measles to anyone unless you’ve got 
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it. . . The well-nigh flawless 
grandeur of gesture, colour, and sound, the great preachers who 
used its pulpit, the choir who set the seal on so much liturgical 
perfection, all those, when considered by themselves, were just 
so many accidentals. The substance was Christ*s own life in the 
people who gathered in those walls for the only purpose of wor¬ 
shipping God. 


beauty of All Saints’ services, the 


III 

A VERY old friend of Dom Bernard’s remembered that ‘(he) 
was staying with us for a few days before he made his first broad¬ 
cast. He obviously regarded it as a new and important piece of 
work, another opportunity to preach Christ Jesus, using the very 
latest thing for the Gospel. He never had that hesitancy or un¬ 
certainty which some priests have in regard to the use of new 
and modern ways to teach the Catholic Faith. , , . He talked it 
over, and in that humble way of his asked me to remember the 
matter in my prayers,’ and pretty much in the same way his 
people at All Saints’ would be told about a coming broadcast.^. . 

I should be very glad of your prayers before this task,’ and 
when it was over, Dom Bernard never failed to acknowledge 
his indebtedness: ‘Your prayers have been of the utmost 

help. . . .’ 

Broadcasting made him known to multitudes who had never 
heard of him before. The air was now his pulpit. His influence, 
such as it was, could be wielded from Murmansk to Johannes¬ 
burg, from Valparaiso to Stamboul, from London to Vladivostok. 
Old friends on the west coast of Africa could once again hear his 
voice. The responsibility was as tremendous as the opportunity. 
Yet, all grave considerations apart, the boy in Dom 
exulted in the new work. It was true that he primarily regar e 
the microphone as but another instrument towards the prwching 
of the faith and the furthering of the Kingdom. Equally, e 
microphone was an excitement. Often and often a Micaw er 
mood would possess him. Anything might happen, anything mig 
be awaiting him ‘just round the next comer.’ Speaking from 
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either London or Birmingham, he might be heard in Dublin, 
Paris, or Madrid, and, perhaps, even at Kumasi, always so much 
and so often in his thoughts. In Dom Bernard excitement always 
walked hand-in-hand with awe, and the very unexpected which 
so thrilled and delighted his boyishness also led to a mood of 
thankfulness for the mercy of God w^ho would not allow any 
single pattern to grow stale, and w^ho flung such rich variety 
into the day’s circumstance. Himself no scientist, Dom Bernard 
sometimes reminds one of Dom Gregory Mendel, To Mendel the 
biological discoveries of his day came as so many notes from the 
orchestra played in the heavens his body’s eyes might never see. 
To Dom Bernard a chemical formula, for all its dryness and pre¬ 
cision, would have yielded enough substance and to spare foi an 

outburst of pure praise, and how much more so did the micro¬ 
phone. 

Considered from the purely technical level, the new medium 
fitted the several peculiarities of his delivery and of the way he 
used some words, that almost indescribable inflexion of his which 
gave to certain words something like an impression of being a tool 
to serve the moment’s purpose, sometimes a delicately handled 
chisel, again a vigorously swung hammer. Dom Bernard’s tersely 
clipped sentences, his apt and always stirring illustrations, his 
ability to house a theological truth in a single trenchant phrase, 
each and all came to serve him well at the microphone. The very 
directness, mistaken for unfeeling bluntness by so many im¬ 
patient people, got across’ to his listeners, a directness clothed 
with an emphasis and an urgency all its own. Dom Bernard never 
fumbled nor groped for a word, and there lived a quality in his 
certainty which brought its own contagion to the listener’s mind. 
Often enough people disagreed with his manner of exposition 
where the Catholic Faith was concerned, with his trenchancy and 
ms uncompromising grip on dogmas. Having heard him out, they 
isagreed and ar^ed, and usually ended by wondering about ‘the 
whole bag of tricks,’ even when they were reluctant to admit 
that any impression had been made at all. Dom Bernard never 
had any use for the so-called neutrality’ in matters of faith, and, 
somehow or other, he would not let his listeners remain neutral! 
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Some disagreed inwardly. Others protested volubly and at great 
length. Few, if any, remained palely indifferent. 

Mr. E. Fenn, Assistant Director of Religious Broadcasting, re¬ 
corded that Dom Bernard ‘could see at once the opportunities 
offered by the microphone. Ffe never had any doubts about that. 
He knew and accepted the immense discipline of broadcasting, 
the dominion of the moving clock, the demand for stark sim¬ 
plicity . . . the constant adjustments needed if the programme 
got out of gear. And submitting himself to this discipline, using 
this new medium with humility and sincerity, he was able to 
exercise a ministry which overrode space. ^ 

That was true. At the microphone Dom Bernard found himself 
given opportunities wider than any he had ever had before. He 
wasted none of them. He was always severely Pauline in his un- 
swer\ing adherence to the whole rather than to a detail. Broad¬ 
casting demanded an exposition where no room might be given 
to the least ambiguity of thought and speech. There, slurred ideas 
were as much of a mortal sin as a slovenly spoken sentence. In his 
younger days Dom Bernard often complained about his beggarly 
language. ‘I never seem to have enough words at my command. 1 
can’t express just what I want to say.’ Later on, his vocabulary 
enriched, he sometimes found himself using ten words where five 
would have done, until he finally came to learn the great value 
hidden in verbal economy. When broadcasting he knew that 
hardly learnt lesson to stand him in good stead. His briefest talks 

were among his best. 

People heard him and did not see him. That comparatively 
trivial circumstance helped to increase his popularity. C 3 n certain 
public occasions the very sight of his habit stirred vague prejudices 
in the minds of some of the listeners. Now he was just a voice, 
powerful, cajoling, sometimes trembling with tenderness, again 
charged with sternness, but always a voice, and no more, to so 
many listeners. So Baptists heard him, and Quakers grew to love 
him. Even a Unitarian, disagreeing and protesting, was unable to 
rehise Dom Bernard a quality of ‘almost uncanny persuasion. 
Naturally some took exception to his broadcasts. The shaip- 
edged, well-nigh stabbing realism with which he habitually 



clothed his addresses on the Passion, could not easily be accepted 
by everybody. Again, he never offered any milk-and-water variety 
of something like ‘difPused Christianity,’ dependent for its very 
survival on man’s behaviour and on a host of pettily scaled social 
reactions. He believed in One Truth, and he offered what he 
knew to be true in a language which did not insult that Truth’s 
majesty by ambiguity and euphemism or, worse still, by perilous 
and cheap understatement. Calvary was terrible, and Dom Ber¬ 
nard refused to employ pretty words whenever he spoke of the 
terror. Sin was ugly, and ugliness should not be screened by any 
easily minted verbal qualifications. God’s justice was a reality, 
not a pink-coloured daydream. 

*Your religion must be Christ or self. The religion of the Child 
in the manger who gives all, or the religion of the dog in the 
manger who keeps all. . . .’ ‘God is the one person in the wide 
world who can make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,’ and again, 
‘You can cut bits of gold, or beat it, or stick it in a dark hole, or 
shove it in a concentration camp. It stays gold. . . . The Martyrs 
were like that. . . .’ Even in the briefest of his talks Dom Bernard 
gave people something ‘to get their teeth into’ once they realized 
that his business was not to give them any so-called ‘emotional 
uplift.’ 

Few people knew that for over a year Dom Bernard broadcast 
to Malta every Sunday evening. Those were very short broad¬ 
casts, hardly ever lasting more than three or five minutes. It was 
during the worst spell of Malta’s martyrdom, and mindful of the 
island’s bitter travail he prepared those talks with great love and 
care. The programme, apart from his share in it, was a little 
music, a few songs, and a cluster of personal messages ‘from 
folks at home.’ Dom Bernard’s contribution came towards the 
end. Into those short broadcasts, prepared so painstakingly and 
after so much prayer, he seems to have poured all of himself. 
It was all at the very peak of the blitz days, when conditions were 
grim enough in London and other big cities, but Malta’s plight 
afforded room for no such comparison, and her courage stood 
unrivalled in the world. From the microphone in a London 
theatre Dom Bernard spoke to the people of the island, his great 
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heart open to their grief, and something almost imperceptible in 
the very texture of those talks suggests that their themes must 
have been thought out through the moments when Dom Bernard 
and his God must have been very close together. The Englishman 
in him was all pride and gratitude for the island^s proud steadfast¬ 
ness. The Christian in him was all alive with that true compassion 
which alone could bear the neighbour’s burden. ‘You blokes in 
Malta,’ he would call them, and the word also meant ‘Brothers 
and comrades.’ 

‘Come, Holy Ghost,’ he prayed on Malta’s behalf one Whitsun 
evening, ‘set blazing in our hearts, that have got a bit cold and 
dark, the great flame of God’s love . . . that will last in this 
rattling world to-day. Bum up everything else in us for pity’s 
sake. The pain of it may be great, because our selfishness has 
mostly got deep-rooted into us, but we get pretty sick of our¬ 
selves sometimes, so perhaps this Whitsunday we may just has 
enough love and courage to ask You, Holy Spirit of God, to come 
as a burning fire and get us clean and light again whatever the 
pain. So you blokes in Malta, and others like you, will be building 
the world up straight when I and the men of my age have finished 
and gone. You won’t get it done by what we used to call progress 
and civilization. You will have to bring to bear all the forces of 
the Spirit, . . 

‘Progress and civilization. . . . Both seemed to be crumbling 
away at the time, but the world, as perceived by the senses of 
man, was not the City of God. The visible structure, meant to 
last its own appointed and little day, could perish indeed, and 
another be built, and the spirit would find something of the re¬ 
newal in the visble effort, always provided that there remained 
a correspondence between the Creator of all and the spirit of 
man. Such, taken in brief, was the theme of all broadcasts made 
by Dom Bernard, 

The new work, apart from the inevitable sessions at the 
B.B.C., increased his day’s labours. Those who listened, wrote 
to him in admiration, out of wanton curiosity, and, finally and 
simply, for advice they needed more than bread. On some days 
his morning mail ran into three figures. Dom Bernard accepted 
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that postal avalanche as a natural consequence of his broadcasts, 
and he answered the letters. 

Of course he enjoyed it all, and hugely. The work increased 
his opportunities, brought him closer to millions of people. 
Vulgar y speaking, it meant fame for him. There was never the 
least hint of mock-humility about him. His broadcasts raised him 
—in the world’s opinion at least—to a pinnacle few preachers 
of his day had attained. He knew it. In private letters, pleas for 
prayer lest he were to become ‘too big for his boots’ became 
more and more frequent. In a graver mood Dom Bernard gave a 
right assessment to his new responsibility, seeing jn it but another 
proof of his theory that everything, from a mathematical formula 
to a dustpan, could be used for the greater glory of God. 

There were, in especial, his broadcasts on St. Paul. In a house, 
where nobody had then heard of him, the very name in the Radio 
Times provoked uncertainly coloured comment: 

‘I wish they wouldn’t put those Roman Catholics quite so 
often.’ 

It fell to the author’s lot to explain Dom Bernard’s identity. 
The broadcast began, and presently reached the closing phrases, 
almost Miltonic in their simple grandeur: *. . .So the day came. 
A morning very much like other mornings. Not many people 
would bother to look up for more than a moment at the little 
party of soldiers leading an old and broken-down and rather dingy 
Jew. I don t think Paul was sustained by any wonderful ecstasy. 

I think he just felt what he was, an old, sick man, hurried along 
through noisy streets, with a whole lot of people who neither 
knew nor cared. So, very simple, quite lonely, and almost too 
tired to walk, he passed out of the city. . . .’ 

The broadcast ended. Silence was bom in the room, silence of 
that peculiar quality with weighty words charging it. It came. It 
stayed. It wove its own pattern, and went. A few moments later 
there came strange comment: 

Why didn’t you say he was something of a poet? Most reli¬ 
gious broadcasting is so deadly prosaic. . . . And he needn’t call 

himself a Catholic at all, really. . . . He is an Evangelical through 
and through. . . ^ 
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ONE day the wind was blowing from the north. Grey-blue 
flounces of clouds rode over London, hurrying southwards, to the 
sea, towards Spain, Algiers, and, farther on, to the heart of Africa, 
In Margaret Street Dom Bernard finished writing an appeal for an 
old friend of his on the west coast of Africa. ‘The Rev, J, K. 
Quartey, African priest-in-charge of the Church of the Trans¬ 
figuration, Odumase, Manya Krobeo Krobo, Gold Coast, is one 
of my old pupils from St. Augustine’s College, Kumasi, He has 
just been appointed to an entirely new mission district. He writes 
to me “No church buildings, no choristers, nothing. It is the 
Master’s work. I must carry my cross. My daily request from you 
is your prayers. I am in great need also of altar ornaments, cor¬ 
porals, and vestments, It is a new parish now opened. 

Dom Bernard finished the quotation, and, huge and clumsy in 
his worn habit, stood by the open window, watching the swift 
processional of clouds. He had looked at them before, and that 
longingly. Behind him, on the littered desk, lay an unfinished 
letter which would presently go to West Africa. ‘I wish I could 
hop up on a cloud and sail to you. ... It was very wonderful the 
other day when I presented an African to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for confirmation at Lambeth. ... I love them all so 

much. . . 

The pale grey clouds darkened over London. The finely spun 
mesh of autumn rain came falling down, and the pavements of 
Regent Street gleamed steel-blue. Hurrying to an appointment, 
Dom Bernard let his mind wander to the blinding sun, the red 
dust carpeting Kumasi, the dark blue cup of the sky overhead, 
and the deep quiet of the chapel where he had prayed and hoped 
so much. . . . The conductor’s voice brought him back to 
London. “Old tight, please.’ He smiled, fumbling for coppers, 
so huge and incongruous in his habit among all those ordinarily 
clad folk, and a shabby woman, anxiety graven on her small, 
swarthy face, whispered, uncertain in her use of a hard and un¬ 
familiar language: 
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‘I vant Loodgate, pleese. Vere do I come out, pleese, yes?' 
and Dom Bernard remembered an earlier occasion when, singing 
Mass on St. Matthew’s Day, he had had a German’s son for a 
server, and a Czech boy had sung a solo in the choir. He had then 
written: ‘Things and positions and people find harmony in Christ 
that in the world only find disunity and strife. ... It was not 
specially arranged, it just happened so, in that sweet way in 
which things do happen sometimes where Christ’s writ runs.’ 

‘I vant Loodgate, pleese,’ thinly, persistently pleaded the 
refugee. 

Change at Oxiord Circus, said the conductor and grinned. 
It was all London, his grin, the rain, the wet clothes of the people 
inside the bus, grey skies and metal-blue pavements, and the 
habit of Dom Bernard’s, and tiie grin again, and somehow the 
woman’s remote country, which had repelled her and uprooted 
her, was there, too. ‘Oxford Circus,’ the grin came back. ‘’Ere, 
don t cher worry. I’ll tell yer where ter get orf, see. . . .’ 

‘Dzenk you,’ the woman sighed in deep relief. 

Dom Bernard stared at the misted window. In spirit West 
Africa stayed close to him. There his friends could, if they so 
chose, hear his voice on the wireless. They had the comfort of 
his letters. They read his books in some of which the grandeur, 
patience, and sadness of Africa had found their way. They were 
together and also near him, and among them, as he knew well, 
Christ s writ ran indeed true. Yet it had apparently ceased run¬ 
ning in the country where the woman, anxious to reach Ludgate 
Circus, had come from. At least, he reflected, it had ceased 
running in the people’s consciousness. It had not ceased living 
among them, even though it lived on unrecognized and despised, 
because it was the writ of the living God, and, as such, it lived 
independently of human behaviour and reaction. 

The inevitable clumsiness of his earlier approach had long since 
gone from Dom Bernard. There could creep no clumsiness into 
certainty, and he was so certain. From all the misgivings, heart- 
searchings, and, possibly, doubts, it had been given to him to 
mint the truly royal coin of certainty and, speaking and writing, 
he let that certainty possess his thought so that his words never 
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left people alone: either they repelled them or they won them, 
and held them won. *The world will never be a better place until 
we make up our minds that, having seen the Will of God, we shall 
do it, whatever it costs to ourselves or even to others. . . . His 
will may sometimes be that we should apparently fail, so far as the 
world can see, as He seemed to fail on Good Friday. . , 

Europe seemed so to fail, in courage and in honesty, in kind¬ 
ness and decency, above all, most terribly and poignantly, in her 
faith. Europe seemed so to fail, and small frightened women, 
clutching silent children’s hands, fumbled their slow way about 
the streets of alien cities, timid and uncertain with the aching 
sharp uncertainty of refugees. ‘His will may sometimes be that 
we should apparently fail . . .’ a whole life’s experience captured 
into a single phrase, its sincerity redeeming what hollovmess it 
might have had. 

Years of training had led Dom Bernard to regard self and its 
persistent though always narrowly scaled demands as something 
fit to occupy the farthest background of anyone’s life. So he 
disciplined himself to consider his neighbour’s pleasure rather 
than his own, his neighbour’s needs as superior to his own— 
however pressing. And the sharp, angular need of the disinherited, 
the unanchored multitudes all over Europe sometimes smote him 
so immediately that he grew impatient with comparatively lesser 

distress nearer at hand: 

‘Why need you imagine that you must copy some particular 
saint, and then grow unhappy because you fail? It is like pruning 
a lily to make it into a rose,’ and his constant sense of awe and 
wonder rebelled against the trespass of curiosity: 

‘Can’t you grasp the very simple fact that it is a contradiction 
in terms first to say there is a God and then to want to understand 
Him? If you had to deal with a being you could understand all 

about. He would not be God.’ 

‘Help me to tell it all to as many people as possible,’ Dom 

Bernard wrote in his youth. He was doing it now, and with the 
clouds darkening deeper and deeper over a distressed and tor¬ 
mented world his spoken and written word sometimes suggests a 
candle held against a shadowy wall. . . There is no need always 
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to talk to Him. If you are working in the same room with someone 
you love very much, you don't want to talk very mucli. Just look 
up from time to time and see if He is still there. ... In the dark 
. . . just go on living exactly by what you remember of when it 
was light. . . . We are much too much concerned with what we 
are doing for Christ, and how we are doing it. The most im¬ 
portant thing is to let Him have you ... to do what He likes 
with. . . , He is the Master workman. He never takes a wTong 
tool to a soul . . .* and, a little later on, the words falling as softly 
as if a silk curtain were rustling in a faint breeze, ‘Be quiet before 
God for a few minutes if you can, see it all in its proper propor¬ 
tion: the molehills back as molehills again, and no longer moun¬ 
tains, the grasshopper its right size, and no longer a burden. . . . 
It is true that God is infinitely great in His wonder and majesty, 
but He is also infinitely small and lowly and intimate,’ and such 
words could be housed most happily in so many difierent minds. 
His Choir School boys could understand them, and learned people 
from universities, and very ordinary, not deeply lettered folk. 

Tf we wish to get into the upper storeys of a house we should 
not expect to jump in from the pavement, but we should go, as 
all the Saints have done, up the stairs, one step at a time.’ 

Many people were glad ot him. Others were puzzled. Still 
others commented on his undeniable intolerance. He was in truth 
intolerant over a great many things. He had no use for spiritual 
half-houses, and he scorned cheap euphemisms. ‘It is no good 
using the word “cabbage” to describe what everyone else calls a 
beetroot. He was frankly and ruthlessly appalled by the type of 
mind which insists on finding the heavenlies in the world of 
mechanical contrivances—to the exclusion of all else. ‘We have 
learned a great deal about mechanical and other appliances, but 
we are steadily forgetting how to live. , . Prettily clothed 
shams and religious attitudes sickened him. The least expression 
of racial superiority spurred him to burning indignation. ‘Many 
people seem to think that they were created to spread Western 
civilization. It does not benefit in any way whatever human beings. 
The effect on Australia and North America (red and black races) 
resulted in the Red Indian dying out, and the black races in Aus- 
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tralia have certainly not profited much by it. . . Lace-edged 
fussiness about ecclesiastical details sometimes made him laugh, 

O 

sometimes set him on edge. *. . . There are a fair number of 
people who are intensely interested in the details of worship. 
They always know whether the priest’s chasuble is too short, or 
whether one of the servers took a wrong turning during the 
Oftertory, but of the Mass itself they may not know very 
much. . . .’ The dim and tortuous labyrinths of controversy 
never lured liim. ‘. . . The interminable discussions as to which 
Church is the true one. . . . Arguing, and arguing, and arguing 
until there is not much time left to get on with serving Jesus. Like 
a man who has gone down to the tennis club with two or three 
rackets and a nice suit of flannels, but who never plays any tennis, 
because he spends the whole afternoon arguing which court he 
shall play on. . . .’ 

Dom Bernard’s whole intent, from the pulpit, the microphone, 
in his study, the confessional, and in his letters was to try and 
show forth the will of God as he saw it expressed in the Creation, 
Incarnation, Redemption, and sanctification of mankind’s soul. 
‘We are the hands and feet through which He desires to express 

His will in the world to-day. . . .’ 

But the world had little use for that will, and the world was 
standing at the brink of great and grim events. ‘Sin,’ he wrote 
once, ‘is just as if we had got loose in a beautiful garden, and done 
an infinite amount of damage. . . To him the world was a 
gorgeous pleasance indeed, and he could well remark the beauty 
marred and the perfection broken by the unleashed frenzy of mis¬ 
directed free-will. Neither historian nor politician, Dom Bernard 
could not see the coming war in racial or political terms. The 
cause and nature of the hideous conflict were seen by him from a 
different angle. ‘God’s law is that as a man wills, so shall he be. 

He could see the striving for absolute evil, the delight in the 
purely material and the horribly negative things to the exclu¬ 
sion of all needs and urgencies of the spirit, the gradual turning 
away ft-om God’s daylight to Satan’s nightfall. Both boy and man, 
he saw the shadows creep over the despairing and puzzled wor , 
its once accepted standards splintered away. ‘This rattling 
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world/ he said in one of his broadcasts. He heard the rattling of 
bones, discarded decencies, broken faith, honour held in con¬ 
tempt and kindness covered with mockery, the whole structure 
of a man-made gospel toppling dowm a Miltonic chute. . . . 

The German armour clove its way through the thinly defended 
villages of Poland. A few days went by, and the first siren wailed 
over the roofs of London. In his study Dom Bernard had a few 
moments—not by himself alone. He knew he must gather himself 
up and in, go on with his teaching, and stay where he was. ‘God 
is so truly omnipotent—the greatest catastrophe in the world may 
not shake it,’ he pencilled in a corner of a crowded page in his 
diary, and the date was September 3, 1939. 


V 

LONDON grew empty. The congregation dwindled away, and 
the future of the Choir School hung by a thread, and some 
people were of the opinion that the School need have no future 
at all. Dom Bernard thought othenvise. He fought for the life of 
the School, and he won the battle in the end, but, as raids were 
expected from the outset, the boys were evacuated to a place m 
Sussex and later to Freeland, near Oxford. Their Headmaster and 
Matron went with them. Dom Bernard, always convinced that 
nobody could be of much use unless they kept to their appointed 
place, stayed on in London. 

The deceptive quiet of that first winter gave way to the anguish 
of the lonely summer of 1940. Yet England did not break, and 
something began stirring within her. ‘England will yet come 
closer to her God,’ Dom Bernard said to someone. England had 
no friends left, and a thin strip of water separated her all but un¬ 
defended coastline from the enemy feasting his full on the ravaged 
breast of France. England was so much alone that her old friend¬ 
ship with other peoples grew into something legendary. And 
echoes of older, sturdier, simpler days began stealing back into 
her consciousness, those immeasurably simpler days when people 
spoke of ‘the village of Charing,’ and when the City churches 
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were not bleakly empty either on Sundays or weekdays. There 
was still faith in England, and that alone explained courage, re¬ 
solve, and calm. 

In Margaret Street, All Saints’ continued worshipping God to 
the sound of distant barrage and the buzzing of planes. In June, 
with all Europe fallen, Dunkirk a fresh and aching memory in the 
nation’s heart, and the invasion no remote possibility, Dom 
Bernard wrote to his sister: 

‘. . .At present we carry on more or less normally here except 
for the moments when responsibilities and anxieties sit down 
more heavily than usual on our hearts and feelings. I am quite sure 
that in these very desperate days the little things we can do to 
cheer and help others are of more importance than ever, and so 
I am more than ever glad to be broadcasting those two or three 

weeks,’ and he stayed on in London. 

The blitz came in September, and he wrote to Miss Clements 

in Sussex: 

‘Life has varied in the past two weeks between tremendous 
pressure of decisions and arranging, with intervals of considerable 
length doing nothing or being able to do nothing. First . . . we 
had a time-bomb near the church, but not very near, and though 
the district was prohibited to access we, after first being turned 
out, were allowed to live at the Vicarage, if we lived in the base¬ 
ment entirely, with the shutters up. We were allowed to send a 
messenger out for food, but that was all—no letters, no dustmen, 
and all that. The milkman broke through by some miracle and 
with great determination. This lasted till Monday morning, t e 
church being of course entirely closed all the time. On Monday 
the bomb . . . was removed, and we were able to resume e a 
bit. For two days and nights . . . one couldn’t do much work, 
nor could one bath. . . .’ Three days later they were all turned 
out again ‘at ^ a.m., at two minutes’ notice, owing to a very larp 
time-bomb in Great Tichfield Street, near the west end ol the 
church, and have not been able to return for any purpose what¬ 
soever. We walked through the eerie darkness of the streets, 1 
by the barrage fire, to the Berners Hotel, where I had arrange 
with the manager to receive us under such circumstances. . . • 
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Outside the Berners a man was lying dead or injured by shell 
fragments in the roadway, with First Aid men looking after him 
and, as he was being looked after, I hustled my team under a 
roof. . . . The district was reopened yesterday. . . 

Presently they were all allowed to go back to Margaret Street, 
but the conditions were tense and strange, and occasionally Dom 
Bernard admitted the strain. To Fr. Foster he wrote: ‘The last 
few nights have been more pretty dreadful, and we are all scatter¬ 
ing for a night or two of rest. . . .’ Having seen to all the others, 
he himself went into the country and ‘slept for thirteen hours.’ 

So far the church was spared, ‘but here for the first time, 1 
suppose, in just over a hundred years we have had no services of 
any kind . . . except a Mass said privately in the Vicar’s room, 
and another in the little ground floor chapel. The Vicarage (fortv- 
eight hours after one of the worst raids) is still full of ash and 
muck. . . . (Yet) All Saints’ and its Choir School, and what we 
have tried to build, is not in bricks and mortar and things of 
rnaterial beauty, and we come back to ‘Fear not them tha* kill 
the body but after that have no more that they can do.’ I can’t 
always remember it in moments of stress, and I am a very great 
coward physically. ... I only ask you to pray that my feelings of 
fear may not be allowed to hinder me from doing the things Our 
Lord would have me do . . . that I may continue to be of a tiny 
bit of use to Him who has borne in love so much/or me and from 
me. . . . We have taken all the precautions we can, and the rest 
is with God. ... I must go,’ he closed abruptly, ‘have supper 
now, and change into my siren suit. . . 

Afraid Dom Bernard was. Overstrained he certainly came to 
e at the end of that winter. The temporary respite over, the 
assistant priests and the staff were back at the Vicarage. Mass was 
started once again. But they slept in the shelter, and domestic 
uties were shared by all alike. For supper they gathered together, 
eating whatever happened to be prepared by the cook on duty’ for 
that evening. Cooking Dom Bernard liked exceedingly. Washing- 
up e detested, but never shirked this turn, even though his 
ettorts at the sink sometimes resulted in a partial inundation of 
le scullery floor. Yet life, for all the humour they tried to bring 
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into it, was not always lived on the level of excitement. Jn 
cramped quarters, with the routine thrown overboard, occasional 
spells of forced inaction, and the constant consciousness of danger, 
the inmates of the Vicarage sometimes felt ‘near the end of the 
tether.’ Dom Bernard’s candour refused to gloss over such inci- 
<ients of inevitable friction. ‘Domestic staff got badly on each 
other’s nerves after lunch to-day. ... I hope I may have quieted 
it down a bit. . . . It is a horrid life. . . 

The grim winter went on, and the raids eased slightly. The 
summer of 1941 brought a certain respite, but Dom Bernard’s 
work increased considerably. Fr. Foster was ill, and the Choir 
School, now near Oxford, must have a temporary headmaster, 
Dom Bernard tried various avenues, and failed to find anyone 
suitable. There was himself, and ‘the young gentlemen of the 
choir’ saw much of him during that summer. At Freeland their 
Elizabethan quality was rather enhanced than otherwise. Against 
the grey stone walls of their new home they moved, now in their 
grey flannels, again in rose-red cassocks, carefully following the 
routine laid down for them. At Freeland Dom Bernard taught and 
talked and obser\'ed much, and Freeland gave him the peace he 
needed so sharply. The Choir School had been saved, its work 
went on, and the pleasant scene of rural Oxfordshire fostered a 
sense of gratitude for the few remaining things of quiet in life. 
‘All peaceful here except for the continuous drone overhead.’ 
The travail, endured by London and other great cities of England, 
never broke down there. 

Peace at Freeland was a hardly won reward. All Saints re¬ 
mained, and some of Dom Bernard’s week-ends during that 
summer make one wonder how he succeeded in carrying on at 
all. ‘I go to London on Saturday evening about 6 p.m., say Mass 
at All Saints’ at 7 a.m. on Sunday, catch the 8.40 a.m. at Waterloo 
for Windsor, preach at Eton College at 10.40, return to London 
after lunch, and preach at All Saints’ at 6 p.m., and catch the 
8.10 p.m. back here” (Freeland). Trains did not always run to 
time in those days, there was much waiting, there were weary 
hours, and hungry hours, and thirsty hours, and always there 
would be people who needed reassurance, help, advice. The 
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broadcasting had brought him hosts of new friends and if any 
soul were in need of anything his very sparse leisure went 
overboard. 

Another winter came, and Dom Bernard told his people at All 
Saints about a great dayat Freeland: ‘The sun shone gloriously all 
day for the Coidirmation at the Choir School on December 1 ith, 
when the Bishop of Willesden, by permission of the Bishop of 
Oxford, confirmed Michael Taylor, Michael Allen, Derek Roy 
Matthews, and Helier Hibbs. The Confirmation was at noon in 
the School Chapel, and the Bishop and I then had lunch with the 
School, and afterwards the boys sang for him in the church 
Mozart’s AUeluia, and a new setting for three boys’ voices which 
Dr. Webber has written for them of a poem by Sir Robert Van- 
sittart, and some quite lovely carols. Subsequently they played a 
strange and amusing game on the lawn for our delight, and after 
giving us some tea nearly blew the car out of the front gate with 
cheers. A good day. . . . And I am optimistic enough to wish you 
a very happy 1942, despite hard work and privations, and it may 
be deep sorrows, because you have the secret of the Peace of God 
which passeth all understanding.’ 

Now it was summer of 1942, and Dom Bernard felt tired 
enough to admit it, and they insisted that he should take a proper 
holiday and not the thin pittance of a few days he had allowed 
himself since 1939. Dom Bernard gave in, and with Fr. Foster 
went down to St. Mawes in Cornwall. The sea and the quiet re¬ 
vived him, and he rested, having for once put the great loom of 
work behind him. Fie wo'ote to Miss Clements that St. Mawes 
would be my address till September i ^th, when I return to 
Margaret Street. I was very tired, but am getting rested in the 
sunshine. . . . Flave been one morning sailing in the bay, during 
which we narrowly escaped being machine-gunned by two Hun 
aeroplanes. . . . No news otherwise except that I am resting as 
irected. . . . Fie would write no other letter again. 

He was by the sea, and once again living in that young hour 
when, his soul and mind as yet unproven, he went voyaging over 
the seven seas of God. London and her terrible scars lay behind 
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him. The Choir School was safe and secure, and here he stayed 
near— 

. the deep salt sea 
Around the old eternal rocks. . , 

There was just the rugged coast, a very dear friend, and always 
his God, and all those wide but hidden reaches of his life where no 
friend, however intimate, might penetrate. They stayed at a hotel, 
went for walks, sailed in the bay, drank beer at some Cornish 
inns, and Dom Bernard talked to men and girls in uniform, and 
to elderly women busily knitting in the hotel drawing-room . . . 
yet somehow it is not people who occupy the foreground of those 
last days. Except for one letter to his sister, there is no other per¬ 
sonal record of those days, but they seem full of the great things 
of Creation—the sea, the rocks, the winds, the processional of 
clouds, the spacious quiet of nights when the wind would fall and 
when the very roar of the distant breakers would seem part of 
the peace all around. That was a holiday Dom Bernard always 
delighted in, and, boy-like, he joyed in all the idle moments it 
gave him. 

From St. Mawes he went to Leland, and there fell ill. The local 
doctor diagnosed appendicitis, and Dom Bernard was taken to the 
Cottage Hospital at Hayle. At first things went well, but later 
complications set in, and he grew so much worse that Miss 
Clements and his Abbot were sent for. She reached Hayle in time. 
The Abbot did not. In the evening of September 13, i 942 » which 
fell on a Sunday, Dom Bernard went. 

'In heaven,’ he wT*ote once, 'everything will be true. There 
will be no feeling that there is some trouble behind, some hurt 
feeling, some subtle attack. And we shall see Him who is all 
beauty. You know how beautiful things move us. In heaven we 
shall see Him who invented a thing like an English wood in 
springtime-’ 

It was all very quiet, just past the sunset hour, when he walked 
into his Easter garden from Hayle in Cornwall, and it was all 
quiet in Margaret Street when he came through the little court¬ 
yard again, and quiet at Nashdom where, in the sunk garden o 
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their cemetery, his brothers by Iiabit and vow prayed that the 
Angels might lead him into that Paradise he had never doubted in. 

*God is with me now, 

Closer than breathing, 

And nearer than hands and feet. 

God has made me for Himself, 

T come from God, 

I beloncj to God, 

O > 

1 go to God. 

God knows me, 

God loves me, 

God has a use for me 
Now and for ever.’ 

All the curiously and wondrously interwoven mesh of courage 
and fear, of faith and of misgiving, of certainty and hesitancy, 
humility and arrogance, failing, frailty, and imperfection blended 
with much single-mindedness and much striving for virtue, all of 
It, could well be taken together and inscribed upon one page as his 
credentials to the only citizenship man was made for. The gates of 
the City of God sometimes seem too remote, if not inaccessible. 

I here were moments in Dorn Bernard’s life when he would see 
t em open. Such moments happen in most people’s lives—even 
It only once. But some unaccountably hoard them, imagining that 
the sharing of the treasure might taint their own joy in it, and for 
sue t e gates hardly ever open again. Others, eager enough to 
communicate, are hampered by inarticulacy, and their lives’ 
example is their only means of communication. To Dorn Bernard 
articulacy was given in rare abundance. God had a use for him in 
his little day and beyond it—where Time is not. 
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G od alone can make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,’ wrote 
Dom Bernard, and God alone could walk into the weed- 
grown ecclesiastical garden of to-day and make it as beautiful as 
His mind had always meant it to be. 

It was said once and for all that God and Mammon could not 
be served together, but Constantine the Great’s mind, captured 
by the incredible splendour of a possible theocracy, gave birth to 
an idea as preposterous in its inception as it was tragic in its con¬ 
sequences. The Empire became Christian, and the Emperor, his 
gorgeous robes of state being those of a high priest, thought that 
Church and State would stand firmly welded together. Yet even 
under his immediate successors the inevitable consequences began 
revealing themselves. In the middle of the fourth century, Hosius, 
Bishop of Cordova, wrote to the Emperor Constantius: 

‘Remember that you are but mortal; and be fearful of the day 
of judgment and keep yourself pure with that day in view. Do 
not interfere in matters ecclesiastical, nor give us orders on such 
questions, but learn about them from us. For into your hands 
God has put the kingdom; the affairs of the Church he has com¬ 
mitted to us. If any man stole the Empire from you, he would be 
resisting the ordinance of God; in the same way you on your 
part should be afraid lest, in taking upon yourself the government 
of the Church, you incur the guilt of a grave offence. “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” We are not permitted to exercise an earthly 
rule; and you. Sire, are not authorized to bum incense. . . .’ 

Yet Hosius’s voice, however loud and trenchant, was the 
lonely voice of a man lost in the desert. 

The Church, from being the servant of the State, ended by 
being her mistress till the revolt broke out, and the State tore 
herself away from the ecclesiastical yoke which had so little, if 
anything at all, in common with the yoke of her Lord. The revolt 
was inevitable. The idea of Church and State being welded 
together suggests a fruitful combination of Communism and doc- 
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trinal Orthodoxy. The Church’s primary, sole business was to 

train souls for the kingdom of heaven, not to shape them into 

good citizens. Yet the Church inevitably interfered with the civic 

business, and she paid the price in the currency of havoc, spiritual 

disruption and corruption, and, finally, incredible atrophy of 
men’s souls. 

There have been many discussions about a so-called Christian 
State which has never existed, and never could exist, because a 
true conception of State is that of an organized body governed by 
demands, urgencies, and circumstances born of reason, race de¬ 
velopment, race consciousness, all of it fringed by laws which are 
primarily based on virtues not to be found in the Christian code. 
A State IS a society concerned with the traffic of men and w'omen 
in Time, out of Time, and into Time. Its business is with the 
world, and must so remain. To this day the pattern of an approxi¬ 
mately ideal society must be sought in the records left from the 
pre-Christian days. 

Christianity had never very much to say to Time. According to 
Its earliest exegesis, its very redemption was achieved in Time as 
seen by mankind’s eyes only. The Son of God, asserted the Creed, 
was ‘ante omnia saecula’ before Time, before Creation. The 
patristic concept of the Incarnation is always clothed in lofty and 
timeless terms. Before Flesh was, the Incarnate Idea was with 
the Father in whom lay no beginning at all. All the prophetic 
utterances about the Incarnation take their root in the primeval 
msistence of the Timelessness in the very act of Redemption. 

he new Adam, soon to be bom as man, goes back not to any 
begmmng, but to the very unbegun. St. Matthew’s precise and 
ormal documentation of Christ’s human ancestry has something 
of an uneasy challenge about it, and one is apt to wonder what 
answer he would have made to the Fathers of Nicaea with their 
stubborn and terrible insistence on the Timelessness of the Word 
There must be a germ of truth in the legend about John reading 

r to Peter, and Peter imploring him to delete some 

of the phrases, because Peter saw in them the taint of what was 
to be knovm as Docetism, and, broadly and faultily speaking, 
things out of Time seem rather than are. ^ 
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Yet the Empire had been Christian for some time before the 
great Creed reached its final shape, and the State, however awk¬ 
wardly, tried to slip the Christian cloak on her very pagan 

shoulders, and the imperial gesture ended in a nightmare of com¬ 
promise, and worse. 

Christianity, even with its wild and prematurely bom dreams 
of a ‘parousia,’ had no business with Time and its demands. The 
Church had to start learning a language which she could not con¬ 
ceivably find in her severe and lovely creeds. She began fumbling 
about for a possible modus vivendi, overcame the rotten Stated 
plunged into the troubled and perilous waters of theocracy' 
claimed a divine right to exercise authority over the bodies as 
well as the souls of mankind, silenced rebels within and without 
her gates, breathed uneasily whenever conscious of a cleavage and 
a betrayal within herself, and, at last, at the end of a road strewn 
with many a dubious trophy of her temporal sovereignty, she lost 
the battle when the State spoke with her own voice, preferred 
reason to faith. Time to Eternity, and license to authority. The 
gates of hell never did prevail against the Church: the polished 
and richly scrolled doors of many a renaissance palace shut her 
out. Protestantism had no need to take root in Italy: she found 
herself served far better by stark paganism. The sturdier, 

more limited, and sober North had to turn to Luther for 
salvation. 

None came. The Reformers’ sin was dyed even more deeply 
than Constantine s. He had longed for a Christian State. The 
Reformers insisted on the necessity of a State Christianity, and 
fought for their ideal, disconnected texts on their lips, and an 
aversion to all Catholic tradition in their hearts. The acceptance 
of the principle ‘cujus regio, ejus religio,’ led to the morass of a 
laicized pseudo-theocracy, and the no less perilous fantasy of 
national churches ‘as by the law of the realm established,’ as if 
the law of the realm could concern itself with the spiritual pulse 
of the people. 

We do not reason much nowadays. The art has more or less 
died out together with so many lesser, none the less precious 
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arts: the art of courtesy which is not thin civility, the art of 

speech which is not chatter, the art of letter-writing which is 

not the scribbling of casual notes, and, finally, that fine and subtle 

art of using both leisure and idleness with nothing wasted in their 

golden baskets. We are so mechanically minded that to many 

among us there is more sacramental matter in some scientific 

gadget than in anything the Church may have (jiven us. We are 

so suburban-minded that the idea of lordly spacelessness has 

grown into an alien concept, and our mental processes are so 

slovenly that the exquisite chiselled quality of doctrinal precision 

is apt to bore us. Finally, we have lived in a state of technical 

bondage so long that the mere idea of heavenly freedom appals 

us. Time, Space, and Matter—such is the unholy, unblessed, and 

divided trinity of the century'. Environment, both ecclesiastical 

and lay, has shaped historical gestures and endeavours. The lay, 

the temporal, the rational sharply and cunningly divorced from 

its non-material opposites, has brought mankind to the gateway 

of a blood-soaked century. The spiritual, the extra-temporal, the 

supra-rational—in its direct ecclesiastical expression—has all too 

often given man stones for bread, always because of that shoddy 

clinging to compromise which has so ignobly distinguished the 

Church administration since the days of Constantine the Great. 

The Creeds may not be bartered against any social demands of the 

hour, nor the great doctrines distorted and twisted to fit the 

purely lay framework of any given period. When bishops talk of 

a Christian State, and priests preach on the duties of a Christian 

citizen, what hope is there for a weary layman to find an answer 

to the paradox of a life lost and found through the very losing? 

The Church s concern with the immortal souls of men, not with 

the petty bye-laws of some local government body, and Calvary 

did not happen to make it possible for a Justinian to write his 
great Codex. 

There have been bishops who knew the truth about the delicate 
balance, and priests who knew that the way lay along a blending 
and a weaving together, which is no compromise but a blessed 
haiTOony, and there have been hosts of saints who in the Godhead 
and Manhood of Christ could see the one key to open the door, 
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and because of those the gates of hell could not prevail where 
lesser gateways apparently did. 

And the intolerable sense of cleavage in high places is still very 
much amongst us. In our country the return to the Catholic 
essence has begun taking strange and sad shapes. Piety, that oddly 
dressed and pale-lipped harridan, whose ill-shod feet have never 
walked in the vineyard of Christ, has come to stay—not as an 
unwelcome stranger within the gate, but as a long-expected guest, 
whose least demand should be forestalled immediately. Piety has 
always scorned knowledge, preferring the deadening hand of 
routine and pattern, her owti thin fingers clinging to all outward 
gesture, her equally thin mind unable or unwilling to pay homage 
to symbols qua symbols. Piety, be it said again, has always scorned 
and feared knowledge, and some priests will pour contempt on 
the discoveries of psycho-analysis, forgetting that but for their 
failure psycho-analysis might not have been there at all. Their 
failure lies precisely in forgetting that the body of Catholic teach¬ 
ing has enough sustenance and to spare to deal with both mind 
and soul. The present tragic gulf is very largely of ecclesiastical 
making. The Church has failed before—and she will fail again— 
when she tries to heal the soul without paying the least attention 
to the mind, and those, whose mental travail is too sharp to be 
home, seek dubious help elsewhere. 

Science and religion need never have walked the floor of a 
divorce court. Science is as much a child of God as theology, and 
poetry, and music are His children, ‘Neque enim quaero intelli- 
gere ut credam, sed credo ut intelligam* could be used conversely 
with the same felicitous result. Gilson quotes Berengar of Tours 
somewhere that Taire appel a la dialectique, c’est faire appel a 
la raison, et comme c*est par raison que Phomme a ete fait 
a Timage de dieu, ne pas avoir recours a elle c’est renoncer a son 
titre d’honneur et ne pas se renover de jour en jour a Pimage de 
Dieu^ and elsewhere Gilson insists that ‘comprendre sa foi c’est 
rapprocher de la vue meme de Dieu.’ * 

To understand the faith does not mean making a wanton bonfire 
of its mysteries, yet the modem approach, outwardly orthodox to 
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an almost unimpeachable degree, has well-nigh lost all sight 
immanence in its over-emphasized insistence upon transcendence. 
But those who so insist might well ponder o\er the truth that 
the effect of an immanent cause mav not change or perish so 
long as the cause lasts, and not dismiss that truth as of being 
of no account because it was spoken by the greatest pantheist in 
histor)\ 

The cleavage is there. From one pulpit one liears nothing but 
near-pagan ethics, which have superseded the coal-and-blanket 
clubs, as if Christ left behind Him nothing more than a naiTowly 
behaviouristic gospel. In other places there is nothing but the 
pure milk of undoubtedly sound Catholic doctrine, sharply 
divorced from all immediate a|)plicati(m, as if the Word ol God 
had never walked the earth, taken delight in field flowers and 
olive trees, loved the light shining in children’s faces, and pitied 
the hunger of crowds. The cleavage persists—though in the Lord’s 
Prayer you get the perfect idea of a synthesis—with its stress 
on the unlimited heavenlv necessities and its demand for the 


limited earth-born urgencies. Those separate petitions may not be 
separated: God’s Kingdom may not come, nor His name truly 
hallowed, unless human trespass be mutually forgiven. Here is 
‘the unguessed-at line,’ running between the apex and the plinth, 
and for the finite mind the journey must begin at the foot of the 
plinth. Only from the apparently narrow reaches of the personal 
is it possible to rise to the wide kingdom of the universal. There 
is the possible synthesis, and Christ once lived it, where the altar 
and the carpenter’s bench may be stood too close together, and 
the man, who busies himself with ether and molecule, find 
common ground where to meet a contemplative, and that syn¬ 
thesis takes its root from the terror and the beauty of Godhead 
clothed in flesh. 

Yet the rigid definition of a synthesis is not enough to bridge 
the gulf. Taken at their best, all definitions are poor enough, and 
that particular synthesis must be lived to have its virtue proven 
to a doubting world. And it is hard to prove that virtue when 
there exists a certain type of mind which considers that attend¬ 
ance at Mass is some kind of manumission where purely pedestrian 
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responsibilities are concerned, and when some preachers never 
tire of saying that the business of the Church is to limit herself to 
the teaching of the faith. Catholic doctrine, when properly 
preached and received, must in the end be interpreted together 
with the identical ethical forms which are so often decried by 
modern expositors of the Faith. The Body of Christ is too big not 
to give room to the lesser in life. The mediaeval mind grasped 
that truth most happily and fruitfully—at least those did who 
lived, their souls unchoked by theocratic weeds. We have re¬ 
captured, and Rome has kept, the outward liturgical splendour, 
but we forget all too easily that ritual observance, unaccom¬ 
panied by ethical response, is like a sieve held under a running 
tap. Religion is primarily the worship of God. Once the latter is 
genuine, the whole wide ethical river will flow from it. Yet the 
granite-hewn emphasis about a gift to be left unoffered at the altar 
has been pushed into the background Our Lord would have re¬ 
fused for it, and liturgical splendour threatens to become a loudly 
coloured screen, and sacramental life either an orgy of self- 
satisfaction or else some incongruously funereal reaction to the 
laws of the Church. Various cults tend to draw a curtain over the 
great patristic heritage. There is a subtle hint of Docetism in such 
cults in that they draw both soul and mind away from what is to 
what merely seems to be, and it would be idle to dismiss them as 
so many convenient labels for high and pure ideas. What a far cry 
it is to the heroic endeavour of the Tractarians who never par¬ 
celled out the Faith into little bundles neatly tied with ribbons 
borrowed from Rome! To take but one unfortunate example: 
Corpus Christi is both the Blessed Sacrament and the Ecclesia Dei, 
the w^hole of the lovely and flawless shining made visible to man¬ 
kind since the Incarnation, and to what a pathetic and crude level 
has it not been reduced? On the continent the festival has led to 
a popular concept of the well-nigh blasphemous localization of 
Christ s true presence, and those, who once fought for the 
recognition of Catholicity in the English Church would more than 
have questioned a gesture which cannot even be excused by 
Catholic tradition, contrary to the assertions of some modern 
preachers unless, that is, they like to think that the Catholic 
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Church had its beginnings in the Laterau courtyard some time in 
the thirteenth century. 

Yet the synthesis is there, and the point where the outward 
expression, poor, unsatisfying, and tawdry though it may be, is 
joined to the underlying truth, and stands redeemed by that self¬ 
same truth. But mere definitions, how^ever careful they be, will 
not transfomi a scarlet daub of the Sacred Heart into the Charity 
of Christ. ... 

One man found that synthesis in these our troubled and dim 
days. He lived it as far as he could. He loved the doll’s house. 
He used its various appointments eagerly, lovingly, humbly. He 
loved the Virgin Mary with a passion w^hich sometimes matched 
that of St. Ignatius. He loved the Saints with a boy’s awed and 
inarticulate affection, much in the same way as a boy during his 
first year at a public school, would regard the senior prefect. 
Both the boy and the poet in him quickened to the exquisite 
liturgical cadences, and the boy in him bowed the man’s head 
before mysteries which may not be put under a microscope. Yet 
there lived a quality in him which knew the sense of ultimate 
proportion, never lost sight of the greater across the thick mesh 
of the lesser in spiritual life, never tainted a high idea with an 
exaggerated devotion to a commonplace label. 

God was his real end, and God, so he held with a passion and 
a zeal hard to describe, God alone should be the end for the whole 
of mankind. All else was beautiful, sometimes worthwhile in a 
certain degree, but always subsidiary. Somehow, because of that 
quality in Dom Bernard, contradictory things within him cease 
to contradict one another: brusqueness and gentleness fall into 
the same fold, love of ease and even idleness walk hand in hand 
with the utmost spiritual and physical endurance, impatience in¬ 
habits the same room as the spirit which learnt the bitter virtue 
of long waiting, arrogance, and preference for unconditioned 
freedom are woven together with humility and obedience. The 
colours, both sober and loud, blend and intermingle all across 
the canvas, and one is conscious of a pigment which underlies 
them all, and which first came to be known at Pentecost. 
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He loved so many things in life. Prayer, penance, fasting, and 
the exercise of his priestly ministry, were by no means all of them. 
He loved good sherry and tobacco, a game of bridge and a deep 
armchair, he loved moments of free and loud laughter, and tren¬ 
chant jokes, and good detective stories. He loved the light of 
welcome in the eyes of friends, and the smell of young grass after 
April rains. He loved a good show and a motor drive. He loved 
watching boys’ faces at play and at work. He loved soil and water, 
trees and stars. Above all othet earthly things his loved his 
mother. And he loved England. To him the deep sense of beauty 
would come from some lichen-covered old stone bridge some¬ 
where in the shires, from a curl of grey-blue smoke wreathing 
across and above a fold in the Cotswolds, from the rueeed York- 
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shire stone hedges, glistening a brilliant green-grey in the hard 
autumnal rain, from the rude wit of London taxi-drivers sipping 
their coffee near Marble Arch, from the humour, kindliness, and 
richness of those countless folk who are nobodies and are content 
to stay in their obscurity. To him the very story of the Nativity 
rang a peculiar note. He would not have been the Englishman he 
was without that deep, shy, often inarticulate reverence for home¬ 
land and for family life. So Bethlehem and Nazareth were beloved 
by him in a simple homely fashion. 

And, with all his wonder at scientific discoveries, his gratitude 
for the technically dowered daily circumstance, he was not alto¬ 
gether a modern Englishman. The latter will all too frequently 
pass by the wonder of a gossamer-webbed hawthorn, and never 
notice a kingfisher dart, a spear of rainbowed feathers, across sun¬ 
lit water. A really modem Englishman, for all his kindliness, good 
temper, and sense of fair play, is somehow cursed wdth such self- 
consciousness that he cannot forget his self even in the presence of 
his God, and so avoids it as much as he can, and he feels uncom¬ 
fortable whenever sin is mentioned. He prefers to speak of 
neurosis. 

Dom Bernard was not a modem Englishman, Self-consciousness 
was not in him when he went near his God. He could kneel in a 
public park as happily and as humbly as he knelt in the chapel at 
Nashdom. Neurosis was a nebulous sound to him. Sin was a 
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reality, and he thundered about all realities. He was no great 
scholar, yet he seems so much at home in the great scholarly 
centres of England’s past, those dim and battlemented Northum¬ 
brian abbeys from where simple and hardy and humble men went 
to Gaul, Spain, Frisia, and Scandinavia—there to preach the 
Catholic Faith. He was their brother by more than habit and 
vow. He used their language. He followed their road. Some of 
the sermons he scribbled in crowded railway carriages Iiave an 
affinity with the scripts written on parchment in the North of 
Fngland. Those men, too, loved a joke and a good story, good 

wine, and a song when they liad leisure for it. And those men, 
too, loved their England. 

So fair in His shining,’ Richard Rolle said ol Christ when he 
went about the Yorkshire dales, trying to End words for the 
beauty which urged him to singing, and Richard’s souqs won over 
hearts of those who heard them read and sung, because Richard 
had sincerity. Rhetoric, persuasion, clever argument, and exer¬ 
cise of authority may stir souls into a passing response. Sincerity 
alone can win them and hold them won to the uttermost beauty, 
and Dom Bernard had that sincerity. 

Among the great literary treasures of the Church is one known 
as the Golden Sequence. It is one of the richest and most personal 
poems. Its pure and abrupt lines seem wrung from a heart once 
acquainted with God’s love to a rare and hidden degree. It is 
anonymous, and some titanic experience of the supra-natural lives 
in it, and line by line it unfolds itself—from ‘Veni, Sancte 
Spiritus’ to ‘da perenne gaudium.’ 

Veni Dom Bernard seems to have said at the very beginning. 

Come because I am impatient to tell the world what You are 
and what You can do with a soul, and unless You come, I may not 
do it, and he went on saying it, and also living it, sometimes im¬ 
patient, sometimes crude, often bewildered, saying it now with 
the Breviary in his hands, now with a trowel, pulling away at the 
weeds in his Kumasi garden. He continued saying it in a thousand 
different ways, that same old truth that mankind cannot afford to 
live without its God. Yet all his numberless different ways, some 
o t em halting, and many of them apparently imperfect, were 
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joined by one link. An incomparably greater son of St. Benedict 
found rare words for the titanic urgency without which the world 
may not be free: 

‘Causa diligendi Deum: Deus est; 

Modus—sine modo diligere.’ 
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